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The Eighth Annual Fresno District Fair 


RESNO’S annual District 
AON, Fair was held from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 3, 
J this year, and it has gone 
zs down in the annals of the 
organization as the most 
successful from every view point of 
any yet conducted in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The attendance broke all rec- 
ords, the exhibits in all departments 
were numerous, of particular high 
grade and bore the signs of unmistak- 
able improvement, due to the result of 
competition in previous years. There 
was not an unfortunate event to mar 
the serenity of the week and the thou- 
sands and thousands of visitors were 
provided with entertainment and in- 
struction to their hearts’ content. 


The management of the fair associa- 
tion has come in for warranted praise 
for the manner in which the big event 
was conducted. In line with its policy 
for permanent improvement, several of 
the new buildings were thrown open 
for the first time, and the general at- 
mosphere was of stability and an opti- 
mistic belief in the future. 


New features were added in many 
departments and the desire of the con- 
ductors to make this annual institution 
of greater benefit to the public was evi- 
dent at every turn. And likewise, the 
increasing interest of the public in the 
fair was equally as noticeable. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy im- 
provement was in the character and 
numbers of the live stock exhibits. 
The grades were of unprecedented ex- 
cellence and the facilities for handling 
the displays were first class. The ab- 
sence of inferior stock was particularly 
noticeable and the displays of horses, 


cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry ranked 
well up with the best that have been 
shown at the state fair. 


The cattle division of the livestock 
exhibit showed by far the greatest im- 
provement and increase over displays 
of former years, and fanciers of the 
different pure blooded dairyherds 
found just as high class herds and indi- 
vidual members, if not in as great 
number, as at the state fair. This ac- 
complishment was one of the most 
gratifying and commented upon results 
of this year’s fair, and it bespeaks well 
for exhibits at future fairs and the gen- 
eral improvement of the breed of dairy 
cattle in the San Joaquin Valley. There 
is no mistaking the interest that has 
been aroused in the improvement of 
the breed of the dairy herd. Each day’s 
attendance at the cow sheds was evi- 
dence of this fact. 


One of the most noteworthy exhibits 
was that of the Holstein string of A. 
W. Morris and Sons, Inc., of Woodland, 
fresh from its triumphs at the state fair. 
Owing to the high rank of this herd in 
national dairy circles, its presence did 
much to distinguish the dairy cattle 
exhibit. The exhibits of Holstein cat- 
tle were the most numerous and 
seemed to attract the greatest atten- 
tion, although the fanciers of other 
strains were very much in prominence, 
both in quality of their entries and in- 
terest aroused. There were also excei- 
lent displays of Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Dutch Belted and Red Polls. The 
breeders and dairymen who entered 
stock were as follows: 


Alex. Whaley, Tulare; H. E. Corn- 
well, Modesto: R. R. Cartwright, 
Angels Camp; N. H. Locke, Lockfort ; 
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Upper, the stock parade. Next, prize winning herd Dutch Belted herd of Mrs. Jennie Strader. 
Next below, prize winning milking herd of A. W. Morris. Lower, Corona, a celebrated Holstein milker 
from H. E. Vogel’s West Lawn dairy farm, which daily gave from ten to eleven gallons. This ani- 
mal was one of the chief attractions of the dairy cow exhibit. 
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Mrs. Jennie Strader, Ceres; Guy Mil- 
ler, Modesto; Frank Helm, Fresno; 
W. G. Strader, Fresno; A. W. Morris 
& Sons, Inc., Woodland; W. J. Higdon, 
Tulare; C. G. McFarland, Tulare; Jer- 
sey Farm Dairy Co., Fresno; H. E. Vo- 
gel, Fresno. 


Of especial interest to the dairymen 
was the milking contest that ran 
through the five days. Three milkings 
a day were taken, the product being 
tested for butter fat and poundage, and 
the best week's average determining 
the winner. Five herds competed, 
three of which were Holsteins and the 
prize was awarded to this breed, the 
herd of A. W. Morris & Sons, Inc., of 
Woodland, making the best showing. 
The herd captured $125 cash as prize 
for the achievement. H. E. Cornwell 
of Modesto, with a Holstein herd took 
second money $75; C. G. McFarland, 
with his herd of Jerseys, third money, 
$60; and Guy Miller of Modesto, fourth 
money, $40, with a herd of Jerseys. 

Miss Blaney, one of the cows of the 
A. W. Morris & Son’s herd, took first 
prize of $60 for the greatest production 
from a single cow. The other winners 
were Senorita Mechthilde II of the 
Cornwell herd, second prize of $35; 
Lorita of Venadera of the G. H. Miller 
herd, third prize of $20 and Philadel- 
phia Glory Zella of the C. G. McFar- 
lane herd, fourth prize of $10. 

Part of the dairy cow exhibit was 
housed in the temporary dairy barn. 
It is the intention of the fair manage- 
ment to have a complete and thor- 
oughly modern concrete barn as a part 
of the permanent fair structures and 
the first allotment toward that end was 
made this season. The money, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to erect the 
structure in its entirety and the com- 
mittee in charge, after adopting per- 
manent plans, went ahead with the 
construction of the foundation, upon 
which they built a temporary wooden 
structure to serve during the present 
season and until such time as the re- 
maining money to complete the perma- 
nent building is forthcoming. In 
arrangement and appurtenances the 
structure will be ideal in every respect 


Google 


and in addition to its value for show 
purposes, will serve as a model for 
dairymen to follow in the erection of 
similar structures. 


An innovation was introduced in the 
general run of California fairs by hold- 
ing the stock parade on the race track 
during the afternoon. All of the ex- 
hibits in this section of the fair were 
paraded before the grandstand so that 
the great assemblage could see to ad- 
vantage the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent entries, and in this manner a 
very comprehensive idea of the extent 
of this part of the fair was obtained, 
better in fact than could be secured by 
tramping from stall to stall. The par- 
ade was led by fine driving stock, 
blooded stallions and fancy racing, 
trotting and pacing stock. Jacks and 
heavy draught animals came next and 
after the horses came the cattle. In 
this division the pure blooded dairy 
stock attracted the most attention, and 
as the different entries were recognized 
as they passed the grandstand, they 
were roundly applauded., This feature 


was well received and those persons 


interested in stock found much to take 
their attetion. 

The University of California made a 
large exhibit of sheep, swine and cattle. 
The sheep were Southdown, Shrop- 
shire and Totswell. The hogs, Duroc, 
Yorkshire, Berkshire, Poland China, 
and Chester White. The cattle, Dur- 
ham, Holstein, Angus, Jersey and 
Guernsey. The stock was from the 
University Farm at Davis and were in 
charge of students and professors, who 
gave information as to the breeding 
and feeding. A noticeable feature of 
the university exhibit was placards 
announcing the different rations that 
the particular exhibit had been fed, and 
in this manner stock growers, particu- 
larly hog raisers, were able to better 
observe the results from these different 
methods and variety of feeding. The 
main object of the university exhibits 
over the district fair circuit this year 
has been educational and undoubtedly 
much has been accomplished by this 
method of bringing the farmers in 
touch with the systems advocated by 
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Upper, view of the novel Selma exhibit, which captured third prize. Center, the very attractive 


Sanger exhibit, winner of 


potted plants. 


the second prize. 


Lower, a corner of the varied exhibits of flowers and 
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the university instructors. 

In the swine department, all exhibit 
stalls were taken. The largest displays 
were oí Poland China, which carried off 
the leading honors by virtue of the win 
of M. Basset's boar and sow in the 
swine sweepstakes. There were also 
high class exhibits of Berkshires and 
Durocs, while the educational exhibit 
of the State University showed several 
other breeds. 


A very excellent exhibit of horses 
was made. There were the standard 
breeds of farm draft animals, pure 
blooded race stock, Shetland ponies 
and Jacks, numbering more than 
in all. A new feature in this depart- 
ment was the horse show in which were 
entered some of the very best show 
animals in the state. 


The largest poultry show in the his- 
tory of Fresno County was held as the 
poultry exhibit. An entire pavilion 
was given over to chickens, ducks, 
turkeys and rabbits, and exhibitors 
came from all parts of the state. The 
interest in pure blood poultry proved 
to be very great and the pavilion was 
crowded continually during fair hours 
by visitors from the rural districts and 
cities alike. The display was three 
times as large as at any previous fair 
and was eminently satisfactory to the 
local poultry fanciers who had the event 
in charge. 

A very fine apiary collection also was 
on display and was especially worthy 
of observation of those interested in 
bee culture. 

The Fresno County Horticulture 
Commission had a highly practical and 
instructive demonstration of the work 
it is conducting within the county. The 
important insect pests, which are be- 
ing fought in the interests of the agri- 
culturalists, have been preserved and 
mounted that the farmer can readily 
familiarize himself wth such pests as 
concern his property. A member of 
the commission was in constant attend- 
ance to give information to interested 
persons. 

The University of California, in ad- 
dition to exhibits in the livestock de- 
partment, maintained a special booth 
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in the Agricultural Pavilion, where the 
work of the Davis Agricultural Col- 
lege Farm was explained in complete 
detail. Lectures were given by mem- 
bers of the faculty and the means that 
have been recently employed to bring 
the people of the state in direct touch 
with the agricultural department of 
the State University, were explained. 


Increased interest during the past 
year in farm machinery and pumping 
plants served to make the exhibits in 
machinery hall more numerous than 
ever before. A particularly active ex- 
hibit were the traction engines, and 
manufacturers of this important ad- 
junct of the farm were very much in 
evidence. Several makes never exhib- 
ited in the valley before were shown, 
and all manner of plowing demonstra- 
tions and tests of strength and pulling 
power were employed to the interest 
of a large crowd who daily followed 
the antics of the machines. 

The mercantile exhibits again occu- 
pied the lower floor of the main exhibit 
pavilion, and judging from the number 
and attractiveness of the displays, the 
mercantile interests of the county have 
decided that this sort of advertising 1s 
beneficial. 

The automobile show was held in the 
new Agricultural Hall, and a large 
number of handsome models of the dif- 
ferent makes and exhibits of automo- 
bile accessories never failed to attract 
a crowd. 

The new Agricultural Hall, a $10,000 
brick building, which is the first of 
the new permanent structures to be 
erected by the association, was the 
scene of the spirited contest for prize 
agricultural products honors partici- 
pated in by six of the thriving commu- 
nities of the county. Cash prizes to 
the amount of $800 were awarded to 
the winners and Kingsburg succeeded 
in making off with the largest purse, 
$300 for first honors. Sanger came 
second, winning $200; Selma third, 
winning $150; Fowler fourth with $100 
and Caruthers fifth with $50. Clovis 
was the sixth entry. 

These exhibits were particularly 
commendable and displayed the pro- 
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Upper left, prize winning Holstein bull calf of H. E. Vogel. Upper right, prize winning Poland 
China boar and sow of M. Bassett. Center, interested crowd following demonstration of tractor and 


ow, odha view on fair grounds, showing new Agricultural Hall, the brick building in the right 
ackground. 
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ducts of their different localities in 
very attractive manner. The quality of 
the products was high in every instance 
and the beautiful and original manner 
in which they were exploited, brought 
forth words of praise from all who saw 
them. 

The prize winning exhibit of Kings- 
burg attracted the greatest attention. 
The main feature of it was a miniature 
electrically operated twenty-acre farm, 
laid out.on real earth in the central 
part of the exhibit. A correct model 
of an electric power line, through 
the wires of which electricity flowed, 
entered the little farm, supplying power 
for lights in the miniature but perfectly 
appointed bungalow, and power for the 
operation of the tiny electric motor 
which drove a little centrifugal pump 
for the irrigation of the different pro- 
ducts on the place. Little irrigation 
ditches led from the well to patches of 
alfalfa, vineyards of muscat and seed- 
less Thompson grapes, and orchards of 
peaches and apricots. The different 
representations were faithful, even 
down to the stakes and running vine 
that indicated the seedless Thompson 
vineyard. In the alfalfa patch, cows, 
and chickens were feeding, while in a 
heavier grown part, a mowing machine 
and laborer were at work. The bun- 
galow was surrounded by a beautiful 
lawn and flower gardens, while in the 
rear was a garage. Dairy barn, chicken 
pens and other buildings essential to a 
well regulated farm were there in min- 
lature. By means of the electricity, the 
little pump pumped water and the dif- 
ferent orchards and vineyards were 
regularly irrigated. At night the bun- 
galow and farm buildings were lighted 
up. In addition, there was a very hand- 
some exhibit of fruits and vegetables 
grown by the Kingsburg community. 

The Sanger exhibit was a Mission 
pergola effect, the woodwork in red- 
wood and all of the lettering worked 
in corn, figs and raisins. The color 
contrasts of the different varieties of 
cured fruits was particularly pleasing. 
A bear built of prunes, with tiny red 
electric lights for eyes, occupied a 
commanding position, and seemed to 
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make the spectators regret to move on. 
Selma's exhibit was of the Old Mis- 
sion design entirely in white. A fruit 
display formed its principal attraction, 
the feature of which was a huge globe, 
representing the earth. It slowly re- 
volved on an axis by means of a small 
electric motor, and was covered with 
dried peaches and raisins, making a 
faithful representation of the conti- 
nents, principal islands and intervening 
oceans. On the west coast of North 
America, a tiny Selma banner appeared 
proclaiming to the world the location 
of Selma. The motto of the booth was 
“Selma Products Cover the Earth.” 


The High School Agricultural Club 
of Fowler had charge of the booth from 
that community and made a particu- 
larly attractive display of its products. 

Alfalfa was the keynote of the Car- 
ruthers’ exhibit and this productive re- 
gion cleanly drove home the fact that 
it raises the greatest crops of alfalfa in 
the San Joaquin Valley. There were 
also displays of choice fruits and vege- 
tables which are also grown in great 
abundance in this locality. 

The Clovis booth was in the form of 
a fort and the different products were 
very attractively displayed in following 
out the idea. 


To add to the value of the exhibits, 
representatives of Chambers of Com- 
merce, Agricultural Clubs, Women’s 
Societies and other town organizations 
which promoted the work, were in con- 
stant attendance to hand out literature 
and voice the real facts pertaining to 
the different specimens displayed. On 
different days excursions from the re- 
spective communities were run and 
much civic pride was displayed in sup- 
porting the different booths. 

A much appreciated and particularly 
valuable exhibit was that of the postal 
department, which was presided over 
by Earle Hughes, postmaster of 
Fresno. It exploited particularly the 
use of the parcels post in the rural 
community and by actual demonstra- 
tion and figures and charts showed the 
benefits to be derived by the public 
from this feature of the mail service. 
Instruction was given in the shipping 
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Exhibit which showed the progress of agriculture in the public school system. 


of supplies. Poultry raisers were 
shown how to ship eggs; automobile 
men tires; milliners hats; not counting 
scores of other suggestions for the 
benefit of the public. A sign, “From 
Producer to Consumer,” explained the 
government conception of the parcels 
post and the desire of the department 
to bring it into practical operation in 
the daily routine of the public, whether 


in the city or on the farm. A sub-sta- 
tion postoffice was maintained in con- 
nection with the exhibit. 

The Fresno schools made a very in- 
teresting exhibit, and showed the un- 
initiated the turn modern education 
has taken these days. The hall just 
south of the main exhibit pavilion was 
devoted to a portion of this exhibit. 
Here was shown what is accomplished 
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by manual training by exhibiting a por- 
tion of the work from the first grade 
through the eighth grade. Examples of 
basketry, knotting, weaving, wood 
block printing, paper folding, drawing, 
painting, designing and the other arts 
taught were shown. The cooking and 
sewing departments had practical ex- 
hibits, and in the high school depart- 
ment the class in landscape gardening 
produced a model bungalow home with 
all the attractions that one could wish 
to accompany it. The domestic science 
division showed what is being accom- 


An intensely interesting feature was 
the “Better Babies” contest. One 
hundred and twenty-eight babies were 
entered in the show and owing to the 
great number of the contestants, it was 
an interesting as well as painstaking 
task for the doctors and nurses in 
charge of the judging to reach their 
decision. The honor of capturing the 
sweepstake prize went to Joseph Lvie 
Downey, the little son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Downey of Coalinga. He was 
credited with 99.5 points and was the 
one to attain nearest a score of 100 


A View of a portion of the grandstand and bleachers, showing the big crowd in attendance during 
the automobile races. 


plished in dress and hat design, and the 
manual training department had ex- 
amples of furniture and practical wood- 
work construction. The class in dairy 
products conducted work on the 
grounds and was interestingly watched. 

A new feature this year was the 
Floral Festival, which was partici- 
pated in by the professional as well as 
amateur florists of the valley. The 
great variety of beautiful flowers and 
plants were shown to fine advantage 
and attracted a great deal of attention 
from lovers of the beautiful. Several 
well known nursery firms participated, 
and in addition to a display of flowers 
and plants, exhibited fruits and nuts 
of foreign and little known local va- 
riety, the product of Fresno County 
nurseries. 

A collection of needlework and cul- 
inary products attracted the attention 
of the women, and the display this year 
in this department was especially ex- 
tensive and praiseworthy. 


per cent of the hundreds and more en- 
tries. Prizes were offered for boys an 
girls in different divisions determined 
by years, and the competition in each 
division was very keen. The judging 
was done on a scientific basis and was 
instructive in the care and handling of 
the child. 

A children’s playground was main- 
tained behind the main exhibit pavilion 
and was in charge of “Santa Claus,” 
who was on constant duty to amuse 
the children left in his care, while the 
parents viewed the exhibits and attrac- 
tions of the fair. The spot was the 
most popular place among the children 
and when the awards were made, 
“Santa Claus” was remembered with 
a blue ribbon for being the best enter- 
tainer in the world. The playgrounds 
served a practical as well as educational 
purpose. 

The athletic events upheld the high 
standard of the fair, and on the fast 
track, new times were set up in vari- 
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ous of the contests. The horse racing 
program was good and provoked many 
spirited contests. The relay racing 
attracted great attention and the Cali- 
fornia Championship field meet, in 
which some of the state’s best athletes 
were entered, produced some excep- 
tionally fast time. C. A. Hoenisch of 
the Caledonian Athletic Club of San 
Francisco, established a new California 
record in the 440 yard dash. His time 
was 49 4-5 seconds. A world’s and Pa- 
cific Coast record was equaled in the 
220 yard dash, when George Parker, 
a famous runner of the Olympic Club 
of San Francisco, covered the distance 
in 21 1-5 seconds. This record is held 
jointly by Dan Kelly of Spokane and 
Arthur P. Drew of Los Angeles. Fast 
time and good records were made in 
the other events as well, the athletic 
competition proving one of the most 
interesting parts of the week’s enter- 
tainment. l 


Automobile races resulted 
breaking of the fifty mile track rec- 
ord. Earl Cooper, driving a Stutz, 
establishd this new fifty-mile record 
with the time of 47 min. 23 3-5 seconds. 
Barney Oldfield, in 1906, set the former 
record with 48 min. 40 2-5 seconds and 
it stood these years. The five-mile 
record was established by Arthur 
Klein in a King car. The official time 
was 4 min. 34 3-5 seconds. The auto- 
mobile races, which were held the last 
day of the fair and attracted the largest 
crowd of the week, supplied sufficient 
thrills. During the week there were 
baloon ascensions and parachute drops 
and daring flights in an aeroplane. 


in the’ biggest crowds. 


Financially and from the standpoint 
of attendance the fair eclipsed all pre- 
vious records. The foresignh of the 
management in providing more grand- 
stands and bleacher capacity proved to 
be very wise indeed and had not the en- 
largements been made, there would 
have been difficulty in handling the 
big crowds. The attendance in total 
was approximately 13,000 greater than 
last year. The official figures show 
that 55,030 persons paid admission, 
which, with grandstand receipts, made 
a total income from this source of 
practically $36,000. This amount was 
$8,000 greater than the returns from 
the same source last year. 


One of the interesting incidents 
brought out by the tabulated attend- 
ance list is that Fresno Day, Wednes- 
day, was next to the smallest day of 
the fair. More people turned out on 
San Joaquin Valley day than on Fresno 
day and the automobile races drew the 
Fresno day was the 
second biggest day of last year’s fair. 


The attendance by day was as fol- 
lows: 


Tuesday, 3,500; Wednesday, 10,500; 
Thursday, 11,300; Friday, 15,350; and 
Saturday, 16,580; making an attend- 
ance of 55,030. The Friday’s attend- 
ance includes the 6,000 children ad- 
mitted to the grounds free of charge. 
There was also approximately 2,500 
who entered the grounds daily, using 
season passes. They were in some 
way connected with the fair, either as 
exhibitors, employees or with the side- 
show attractions. 


Some of the machines that brought the crowds from far and near. 
parking space. 


This is only’ one corner of the 
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Work Begins on New Lompoc Extension to 
Supply Power to the Kieselguhr [ndustry 


Construction of the Lompoc Exten- 


sion, a 10,000 volt line, approximately ` 


twenty miles in length and running 
southerly from the end of the Santa 
Maria oil fields line near Orcutt to the 
city limits of Lompoc, is now under 
way. The line is being built primarily 
to serve the Kieselghur Company, the 
concern which is mining and market- 
ing the valuable infusorial earth de- 
posits, known as Kieselghur, near 
Lompoc. At the mill of the Kiesel- 
ghut Company, in Lompoc, an install- 
ation of 150 horse power will be made 
immediately to drive the machinery 
wrich grinds the blocks, taken from the 
quarry, for marketing purposes. These 
blocks are from twelve to sixteen 
inches in diameter when delivered to 
the mill and here are ground into fine 
powder and sacked for shipment. An 


extension of the line will be built to 
the quarries, three and a half miles dis- 
tant from Lompoc where electricity 
will beu sed in driving the saws by 
means of which the kieselghur blocks 
are mined from the deposit. 

The kieselghur industry is flourish- 
ing at the present time and is growing 
at such a rapid rate the indications are 
that within a few years, the demands 
of the company for power at this point 
will be several times what they are at 


present. 
The new line will be fed from the 
Santa Maria substation. General 


Agent E. D. Farrow Jr., handled the 
right of way work. General Superin- 
tendent E. A. Quinn has arranged the 
construction details. J. C. McCullough 
will be the line foreman in charge of 
actual construction work. The line 
will be in operation within a few weeks. 


Santa Maria Ranchers Quit Oat Farming for 
Water Development and Pump Irrigation 


The present slow market for red 
oats has caused some of the largest oat 
farmers on the coast: in the vicinity of 
Lompoc, to discontinue this growing 
and in its stead to begin the culture of 
alfalfa. According to the Lompoc 
Record, the Elvidge brothers, who have 
been farming large tracts on the Jesus 
Maria Rancho for several years past— 
upwards of 2,000 acres of oats annually 
—have announced that they have 
turned their last furrow for oats and in 
the future will give their attention to 
their ranch in the Santa Maria Valley, 
where they have about 800 acres of 
level land, which they will put into al- 
falfa at once. This land they have been 
alternating with oats and beans for the 
past fifteen years, but now they will 
drill wells, level and check for alfalfa 
raising. If their venture in growing 
alfalfa is successful on their Santa 
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Maria farm, and there is no reason 
why it should not be, they will have 
one of the greatest places in Santa 
Barbara County, for we know of no 
farm with 800 acres of alfalfa in one 
place. By concentrating their ener- 
gies on the farm and developing it, 
their returns will probably be as great 
as heretofore, when they have farmed 
over 3-000 acres each year. 

The harvest from their out crop on 
the Jesus Maria Rancho this year 
amounted to more than 9,000 sacks, 
which they have hauled to one huge 
setting and covered with straw to 
await a time when market conditions 
are more favorable for disposal. 

This is another example of the 
awakening now taking place in the 
wonderful Santa Maria Valley as to 
the possibilities of water development 
and pump irrigation. 
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Looking across some of the vegetable beds. 
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Leeks in the foreground. 


San Joaquin Valley Counties Maintain Farm 
to Grow Exposition Exhibits 


A leading part in the exhibit of the 
eight counties comprising the San Joa- 
quin Counties Association at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco and the Panama-California Expo- 
sition at San Diego, will be a display 
of the horticultural products of the val- 
ley, and the association has gone ahead 
in a most practical manner in obtain- 
ing the same. For a year past it has 
been working out its plan, which, 
among other details, has called for the 
operation of a twenty-two acre experi- 
mental farm, where hundreds and hun- 
dreds of different varieties of grains, 
vegetables and plants have been 
grown for the sole purpose of obtaining 
desirable specimens for the exhibit, 
and obtaining a complete record of the 
growth and production of each. 

This experimental farm is located in 
Fresno, on Ventura avenue just west 
of the county hospital, and during the 
past season it has been the scene of 


great activity. Seeds have been ob- 
tained from all parts of the world and 
under the advisory supervision of Mr. 
George C. Roeding president of the 
association, a truly representative dis- 
play of the horticultural products of 
the San Joaquin Valley Counties has 
been obtained. 

Work on the farm was begun in the 
fall of 1913 and the actual planting was 
in charge of Mr. E. Keller. The 
twenty-two acres were plotted and laid 
out, and at times during the irrigation 
season as many as eight men were en- 
gaged in caring for the plantings. A 
systematic plan of recording the seed- 
ing, growth and production of each 
specie was followed. 

As the season wore on and the dif- 
ferent plantings ripened, they were 
gathered and stored away in a pre- 
paration room for shipment to the ex- 
position centers. These shipments are 
now being made and to date two en- 
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tire carloads have been dispatched to 
San Diego and a third is ready for 
shipment. As soon as the valley 
counties building 1s ready in San 
Francisco, like shipments will be made 
to the north. 


A particularly fine assortment of 
grains was obtained from the experi- 
mental gardens. A great number of 
varieties were planted, the seed being 
of foreign specie as well as local. All 
of the staple varieties of course were 
grown and they were used as a basis 
in judging the performance of the less 
known brands. | 

The grains of course were among the 


first products planted at the-farm, and — 


they were gathered and shipped away 
for preparation as soon as they had 
ripened fully for exhibition purposes. 
Of the wheats there were about ten 
varieties of commercial importance. 
The Sonora variety, which is the most 
popular for planting throughout the 
valley, furnished some excellent spe- 
cimens. Among the newer varieties, 
the Early Barb and White Australian 
made by far the best showings. The 
Early Barb particularly seemed adapt- 
ed to the climate of the San Joaquin 
Valley. It 1s an early ripener, pro- 
duced very heavily and was particu- 
larly hardy. The White Australian had 
many of the same qualities, but the ad- 
vantage appeared to be in favor of the 
Early Barb. The stands grew to an 
average height of five feet. 


Of the oats there were sixteen vari- 
eties. The Storm King appeared to be 
the pick of the number. It attained a 
height of about five feet and was par- 
ticularly noticeable for its strong stem 
and heavy yield. The yield seemed to 
appear mostly on one side of the stem: 
giving the heads a particularly heavy 
and bushy appearance. Aviona, a new 
variety from Spain, was grown as an 
experiment and was closely watched, 
but it did not do as good as the Storm 
King. It was a short grower, attain- 
ing a height of but two and a half feet. 
The Six Day oat did particularly well, 
and made a good producing record. 
Black Oats from Russia did well, but 
not to compare with the generally 
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planted American varieties. A most 
promising variety was the Swedish 
Select, as the name indicates an impor- 
tation from Sweden. It grew a medium 
heavy stock, a heavy head and when 
harvested gave a good yield in threshed 
oats and hay. 


Of the six varieties of barleys, the 
Utah winter barley made a particularly 
interesting record. It developed the. 
largest and heaviest producing head, 
which proved to be a novelty among - 
the other ‘specimens produced. The 
head was six pointed, the kernels be- 
ing set in a circular wedge, which 
when viewed from above gave the head 
the appearance of a six-pointed star. Its 
heavy production was undoubtedly due 
to the short straw length, the average 
stand not being more than one and a 
half feet in height. Two striking spe- 
cimens were the Emmers» Black Win- 
ter and White Spring, imported from 
Russia. They made a beautiful stand, 
developed a bearded head but it could 
not be seen that these particular vari- 

eties possessed any advantage over the 
local barleys. Spelt and Black Gatami 
were also grown and good specimens 
obtained, but for practical use their 
record was not particularly favorable. 


The corns and millets were grown in 
large numbers but the variety which 
made the greatest impression was the 
Fetterita, the specie which has lately 
been introduced through the efforts of 
government. It proved to be far su- 
perior to the famous Gyp, both as a 
producer and for economy in handling. 
Some wonderful specimens of broom 
corn were obtained and likewise sor- 
ghums, some of the varieties of which 
were Imphee, South Dakota Amber, 
Gooseneck, French and the old com- 
mon sorghum. Excellent results were 
obtained with the millets and the prac- 
ticability of these varieties was satis- 
factorily demonstrated. Among the 
varieties were German Millet, Hunga- 
rian Millet, the East Indian Pearl, 
Japanese’ Kursk and Italian. 

Flax likewise was grown with suc- 
cess and some very satisfactory speci- 
mens obtained. One of the most re- 
markable growths was hemp. Beau- 
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Scenes at the experimental farm. Upper left, Kafirita, a new forage plant. 


another experiment in forage plants. 
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Upper right, high stand of corn with cotton at the left. Lower 


right, excellent stand of rice, showing heads and method of irrigation. 


tiful specimens fourteen feet in height 
were obtained. Four varieties of rice 
were raised with excellent result and 
are of much value in determining the 
possibilities of this grain in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Six or seven varieties 
of cotton were planted and like the 
hemp, they all showed wonderful 
adaptability to local soil and climatic 
conditions. 
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Several highly interesting and im- 
portant experiments were made with 
fodders, perhaps the most attractive of 
which was teonsinte, an importation 
from Pennsylvania. It has a juicy, 
rank growing but tender stalk and leaf, 
which are particularly agreeable to the 
taste and poss ‘tthe qualities that 
would make the plant ideal for ensilage. 
Kafirita, a member of the Kaffir corn 
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family, also showed remarkably well 
for fodder and ensilage. Egyptian 
wheat likewise registered good results. 

A large portion of the experimental 
grounds was given over to vegetables 
and although the work in this depart- 
ment has been essentially experimental 
to date, some excellent specimens al- 
ment of gourds was obtained. Thev 
ready have been gathered for process- 
ing. A particularly noteworthy assort- 
have no particular value commercially, 
except those used in the making of 
Calabash pipes, but they were planted 
for the curiosity they are certain to 
arouse as a section of the exhibit. The 
work thus far in the vegetables has 
been to study the different varieties 
and to determine how to get the best 
results for natural exhibits during the 
first few months of the expositions, 
before the great amount of market 
grown produce is ready for picking. 
The particular varieties decided upon 
are soon to be planted, the beds now 
being prepared, and they will do ex- 
hibit service during February: March 
and April. After that it will be an easy 
matter to replenish the fresh supp!v 
from the gardens in the different 
counties. . 

Of course fruits and flowers will oc- 
cupy an important place in the valley 
counties’ exhibits, but their collection 
has nothing to do with the work of the 
experimental station. 

The particularly valuable feature in 
connection with the work of the experi- 
mental station is the depatment of ec- 
ords. A complete report has been 


kept of every variety planted, giving 
the details of planting, irrigation and 
production, and inquiring viewers will 
be able to obtain all of the essential 
details concerning any specimen in 
which they may be interested, from the 
records which are being compiled for 
this purpose and will be placed in 
charge of a clerk of the association. 

Gathering of the specimens is an in- 
teresting procedure. The work in the 
eight counties is under the supervision 
of a field superintendent, Mr. W. N. 
Harris, and he has an assistant in each 
county. When the exhibits were 
planned a schedule was drawn of the 
materials that are to be obtained and 
an allotment was decided upon for 
each county. As the specimens are 
gathered, they are taken to processing 
rooms» where they are prepared for 
shipment either to San Diego or San 
Francisco, and at these points they are 
taken in charge of by Mr. M. J. Wessel, 
the chief decorator. Under his super- 
vision the desired material is taken 
out and made ready for the finished 
exhibit. John Tyler, field assistant in 
Fresno County, has had charge of 
gathering and processing the products 
from the experimental station. 

The nurpose of this experimental 
farm has been served doubly well, as 
it has supplied a wealth of desirable 
specimens, and has given much prac- 
tical information pertaining to the cul- 
ture of different species of grains, veg- 
etables and plants which had not been 
heretofore demonstrated in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 
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The Soil--Why More Profitable Results May 
Be Obtained Through Intensive Tillage 


By L. D. Berg, Selma, Cal. 


Soil is that portion of the earth’s 
crust in which plants grow. The up- 
permost part, which is the most fer- 
tile, is generally known as “the soil,” 
while the under part is the “sub-soil.” 

In the study of the soil we may ap- 
proach the subject from three points: 
(1) biological, (2) chemical, (3) physi- 
cal. 

Let us consider first the biological 
phenomena. Scientists tell us that 
when the earth was formed and its 
surface cooled, it became rock-bound. 
Upon it were elevations and depres- 
sions, which have formed our moun- 
tains and valleys. The surface of the 
earth ever since has been undergoing 
a gradual leveling process; the eleva- 
tions are being leveled and the depres- 
sions filled. The chief agency of this 
leveling process is weathering, alter- 
nations of temperature, by frost, ice, 
snow, rain and wind. Heat, we know, 
will expand and cold contract. This 
has had its effect on the rock by disin- 
tegrating it, causing it to crumble into 
particles. These particles or frag- 
ments of rock, are the bases of soil and, 
having been gradually washed down 
into the depressions, have formed the 
deep soils of our valleys. In its early 
history, these mineral elements, or in- 
organic matter, predominated almost 
exclusively, but with the passing of 
this time, vegetation has gradually in- 
creased and added organic matter to 
the soil. Organic matter is matter 
produced by living organisms, such as 
decayed roots, leaves, the excrements 
of animals and the decay of their car- 
casses A fertile soil is composed of 
both organic and inorganic matter. The 
decaying organic matter forms mold 
or humus. The inorganic or mineral 
elements give “body” to the soil, 
while the organic matter gives it “life” 
or “heart.” 

The soil is simply a medium for 
plants to stand in and get its constant 


supply of nutrients, but the plant will 
grow, under proper precautions, in 
water. A wheat plant taken up from 
the field and placed in water, with a 


' little phosphate, potash and nitrate 


added, will grow to maturity and pro- 
duce a head of grain; very likely as 
much as if it was left in the field. 

Chemistry is that science which treats 
of the changes that take place when 
matter entirely loses its identity. Many 
chemical changes take place in the 
soil and are very important to agri- 
culture. 

Chemists tell us that there are over 
eighty known chemical elements; an 
element being a substance containing 
but one kind of matter. Of these eighty 
only about fifteen are of any concern 
to the farmer, and of these about eight 
constitute 99% of the earth’s crust. 
Great importance lies in the manage- 
ment of these few chemical elements. 
These eight which chemists tell us 
constitute about 99% of the earth's 
crust, are: oxygen, silicon, aluminum, 
iron, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
potassium. The remaining one and a 
fraction per cent is divided among car- 
bon, sulphur, phosphorus, cholrine, 
manganese, and various other minerals. 

It will be noticed that the element. 
nitrogen, is not included in the list of 
elements found in the soil. This is 
because it is not an original constitu- 
ent of the soil Nitrogen is of vital 
importance to the growth of a large 
crop and it is the most expensive ele- 
ment to buy commercially, but it is 
abundantly supplied in the atmosphere. 
Four-fifths of the atmosphere is nitro- 
gen. 

Herein lies the importance of grow- 
ing legume crops, such as alfalfa, peas, 
vetches, beans, and others, which, 
through bacteria which live in nodules 
on their roots, draw the atmospheric 
nitrogen down into the soil and store 
it as plant food. 
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Hydrogen is also not an original con- 
stituent of the soil. It exists in water; 
two atoms of hydrogen with one atom 
of oxygen giving the liquid known as 
water. 


Oxygen is found in the largest quan- 
tities of any of the elements. It con- 
stitutes almost one-half of the soil. 
Each of these elements unite with va- 
rious elements and then form com- 
pounds. Oxygen when combined with 
silicon, forms a compound which con- 
stitutes about 75% of the mineral con- 
tent of the soil. 

Calcium, of which lime is a com- 
pound, while only composing 312% 
of the soil, is one of the most important 
elements It is derived from disinte- 
grated limestone. Compounds of cal- 
cium make the soil fertile and correct 
acidity The principal function of 
lime in the soil is to make the condi- 
tions favorable for the existence and 
growth of bacteria, which live on the 
roots of the legumes. Since it is 
through these bacteria that atmos- 
pheric nitrogen is obtained, the value 
of the element, calcium, becomes ap- 
parent. Lime also improves the me- 
chanical condition of the soil by floc- 
culating the particles of heavy soils, 
making it looser and easier to work. 


Plants drink their food, —they do not 
eat. Food, in order to be utilized by 
plants, must be soluble in the soil 
water. Chemists tell us that all the 
above elements are contained abund- 
antly in the soil in a soluble condition, 
except phosphoric acid, potash, and 
nitrogen, and they are the only ele- 
ments that concern the farmer in keep- 
ing up the fertility of his land. The 
average of many chemical analyses of 
the upper eight inches of soil is found 
to contain 4,000 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 17,000 pounds of potash, and 3,000 
pounds of nitrogen. Thus we see, 
while a soil may contain enough of 
these three elements to make plant 
food enough for a hundred crops, it 
is not directly available, because these 
elements are so slowly soluble. A 
certain soil may analyze 5,000 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre, but it may con- 
tain less than 100 pounds of available 
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nitrogen soluble in the soil water, of 
which only a part is assimilated by the 
roots of crops. This explains why a 
chemical analysis of the soil is not 
practical, because it does not always 
reveal the ability of that soil to pro- 
duce crops It does not tell us how 
fast these elements will dissolve and 
become plant food. It is available, 
however, in that it gives us a better 
understanding of conditions, which 
will make it possible to change unfav- 
orable conditions into favorable condi- 
tions. 

The physical aspect is necessarily of 
much importance to the farmer. Crops 
can not grow on a rock, no matter how 
much plant food it may contain. The 
passing of rock into soil is a physical 
change. A finely divided, mellow, fri- 
able soil is more productive than a 
hard and lumpy one of the same chem- 
ical composition, because: it will hold 
and retain more moisture; hold more 
air; promotes nitrification ; hastens the 
decomposition of the mineral elements; 
has less variable extremes; allows a 
better root hold and a greater feeding 
surface to the plants. The physical 
characteristics of a soil determine more 
than anything else its agricultural 
value. We know that few soils lack 
in essential ingredients. The problem 
is for the farmer to transform these 
ingredients, which are not in an avail- 
able form into such a form that they 
will become available as plant food. 
The first and most important step in 
this accomplishment is securing such 
a physical condition in the soil as will 
assist in bringing about this translor- 
mation. 

In view of these facts, a mechanical 
analysis of the soil will reveal quite as 
much information as a chemical analy- 
sis A mechanical analysis determines 
the size of the particles constituting 
the soil, and a soil is generally named 
according to the size of the particles 
that predominate in it. 

The Bureau of Soils in the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
classifies soils into the following kinds: 

(1) Gravel, the particles which are 
between one and two mm. in diameter. 
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(2) Coarse sand, the particles of 
which are between .5 and 1 mm. in 
diameter. 

(3) Medium sand, the particles of 
which are between .25 and .5 mm. in 
diameter. 

(4) Fine sand, the particles of which 
are beween .1 and .25 mm. in diameter. 

(5) Very fine sand, the particles of 
which are’ between .05 and .1 mm. in 
diameter. 

(6) Silt, the particles of which are 
between .005 and .05 mm. in diameter. 
(7) Clay, the particles of which are 
between .0001 and .005 mm. in diameter. 

A millimeter is .03937 of an inch. 

From the above study of the soil, 
these facts stand out clearly: (1) 
_ That the soil consists of chemical ele- 
ments. (2) That these elements sup- 


ply almost all of the plant food. (3) 
That these chemical elements are 
found abundantly in almost all soils. 
(4) That some of these elements: 
phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen, 
are frequently in forms unavailable as 
plant food, because they will not read- 
ily dissolve in the soil water. (5) 
That a mellowness of the soil renders 
the plant food more available, because 
it permits air, warmth and moisture 
to enter the soil freely and act on the 
elements, rendering them more solu- 
able. (6) That this mellowness of the 
soil is secured by good tillage. 


Then there can be but one conclusion 
and that is that the foundation of good 
farming is intensive tillage, because 
this plowing, stirring and cultivating 
of the soil is equivalent to fertilizing it, 
so far as plant growth is concerned. 


An Honest Foreman 


(Lines Penciled on the wall of a Flag Sta- 
tion near Raquette Lake, New York.) 


The hiker stood on the cross-arm ; 
The foreman on the ground. 
Said the hiker to the foreman: 
“Do we quit when the sun goes down?” 


“No, no,” said the company’s foreman, 
“We work until ’tis dark.” 

“Tf that is the case,” said the hiker. 

“Pll take my time and start. 


“T’ll travel the wide world over; 
“T’ll roam from town to town— 
“Until I find an honest foreman 
“Who will quit when the sun goes down.” 


—From American Forestry. 
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Wasco Residents Appreciate Considerate 
Treatment by Power Company 


(From the Wasco News, Sept. 17, 1914.) 


As a mark of appreciation of the cor- 
dial relations that has existed in the 
past between the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Company and consumers of 
electricity who were burned out in the 
recent fire at Wasco, that corporation 
has cancelled all bills owing to it on 
meters destroyed by the fire and in ad- 
dition to this has refunded all meter de- 
posits with interest to those who were 


unfortunate enough to be burned out. 

Eleven meters in all were destroyed 
by the fire. The deposits on these 
amounted to $55. In addition to this 
there was due the company since the 
meters had last been read somewhere 
between eleven and twenty dollars, so 
it may be seen that the company con- 
tributed handsomely to the fire suffer- 
ers. 


Fresno County Captured Leading Honors at 
Annual California State Fair 


California's State Fair for 1914 was a 
huge success. In point of attendance, 
number and beauty of fruit and farm 
products displayed, class of blooded 
stock exhibited, and amusement fea- 
tures provided, the fair this year 
eclipsed all previous exhibitions. 

Fresno County won the honor for the 
largest, best and most complete exhibit 
of products of any county in the state, 
according to a decision announced by 
the judges. The Fresno exhibits were 
housed in thatched huts and practically 
every horticultural, agricultural and 
viticultural product grown in the rich 
San Joaquin Valley was exhibited to 
advantage. A prize of $600 went to 
the Fresno exhibit. 

Placer County won second place in 
this class with a prize of $400. Third 
prize went to Alameda County. 

San Joaquin County scored first 
award for the largest, best ard most 
complete exhibit of exclusively farm 
products of any of the exhibiting 
counties. 

Calaveras won first prize for the best 
mineral exhibit; Placer was second and 
San Diego third. 

Alameda was awarded the prize for 
the best display of fruits, vegetables 
and preserved flowers. 


The judges were: Frank B. McKe- 
vitt, Sacramento; George A. Dennison» 
Chief of Horticulture of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and 
F. P. Wood of Los Angeles. 

The county awards as announced by 
the judges at the State Fair were as 
follows: 

Class A, for the best general county 
exhibit—Fresno first, $600; Placer 
second, $400; Alameda third, $250; 
San Joaquin fourth, $250; Butte fifth, 
$150; Colusa sixth, $100; Calaveras 
seventh, $75; Santa Clara eighth, $50. 

Class B, for best county display of 
farm products—San Joaquin first, $100; 
Butte second, $75; Colusa third, $50. 

Class C, for the best county display 
of minerals—Calaveras first) $100; 
Placer second, $75; San Diego third, 
$50. 

Class D, best display of processed 
fruits and flowers — Alameda first, 
Santa Clara second; Placer third, 
Fresno fourth; San Diego fifth; Colusa 
sixth; Napa seventh. The prizes run 
from $50 to $5.00, the seventh. 

On Wednesday, the day of the head- 
on collision between two locomotives, 
it is estimated that 45,000 persons 
passed through the gates, which es- 
tablishes a record. 
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Successful Well Development Means Another 
Farm Empire on the West Side 


A well development which means 
much to the west side interests of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and particularly 
to the territory tributary to Coalinga, 
is taking place on the plains between 
Coalinga and the Kettleman Hills. The 
middle of last month a very promising 
well was brought in on section 14, 21- 
18, a few miles southeast of Huron 
and twenty-two miles east of Coalinga 
in a territory which is being planted 
to olives. The well was put down 
jointly by David Murray, J. E. Mea- 
dows and C. M. Gifford, who own ad- 
joining lands. 

The well was drilled to a depth of 
1,000 feet. At 780 feet the blue arte- 
sian sands were tapped, and after the 
casing had been securely landed at the 
lower level, the intervening length of 
pipe was perforted and a test made. 
A twelve-inch Lane & Boler pump 
was harnessed to the well and a con- 
tinuous day’s run was made, the re- 
sult being a steady flow of 450 gallons 
a minute without reducing the level of 
the water. The water stood about 
forty feet from the surface and the 
action of the pump seemed to raise this 
level slightly if anything. The water 
was agreeable to the taste and so far 
as could be ascertained at the time 
contained no injurious qualities. Sam- 
ples were immediately taken for analy- 
sis. 

The well is on the property of Mr. 
C. M. Gifford, a well known olive 
grower and packer of San Diego. It is 
irrigating a quarter section set in 
olives, and Mr. Gifford, after traveling 
over the state investigating lands for 
the extending of his activities, now 
feels that no better opportunities are 
offered than can be found on these west 
side plains. 

Mr. J. C. Ferguson, a well driller of 
Hanford, sunk the hole and as a result 
of the successful climax of his work, 
he has gained contracts for two more 
deep wells in the same locality. Water 
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sands in the big well were encountered 
at 460, 520 and 780 feet, drilling into 
the blue sand that gave the big ow at 
the last depth. Although it was not 
necessary to continue to the 1,000 foot 
depth, the adjoining property owners 
wished to know what lay beneath and 
the hole was carried deeper. 


The development of this well means 
the immediate benefit to a great deal of 
pioneer horticultural work that has al- 
ready been started in the vicinity. A 
company two years ago was organized 
to cultivate olives on these plains, and 
ninety acres were planted. Mr. Gif- 
ford personally has 105 acres in trees 
and Mr. Murray has fifteen acres. Now 
that such a fine prospect of an abund- 
ant water supply has been had, the 
olive industry is expected to receive a 
big stimulus on the plains. The land 
and climatic conditions are ideal for 
their culture and the only barrier in 
the way of a complete success was the 
problem of a sufficient water supply, 
which now is entirely dissipated by 
the bringing in of the well. It had 
been previously proven that water can 
be obtained at much shallower depths 
almost any place on the Kettleman 
plains, but no successful test of the 
deeper strata had successfully been 
made. 


The question of water development 
on the plains surrounding Coalinga has 
been one that has absorbed the atten- 
tion of the business interests of the 
west side community for the past two 
years. With the decline of the oil 
business, the Coalingans have recog- 
nized the possibilities of agriculture, 
and have realized the fact that they 
are at the head of a valley which would 
be one of the garden spots of the west 
were water developed in sufficient 
quantity to place the plains under cul- 
tivation. Numerous experiments of a 
private nature have been carried 
through during this time, and the be- 
lief that was had in the existence of 
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large underground bodies of water has 
been proven to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


The matter of forming a company of 
Coalinga merchants, professional men 
and land owners to make a thorough 
test of the subterranean water supply 
has now gained such headway that its 
success 1s assured so far as finances 
are concerned. One question that has 
been delaying the organization of the 
company has been the uncertainty as 
to what position the Southern Pacific 
Company would take in the movement. 
This company owns practically every 


of the big project has been in the hands 
of a committee appointed by that or- 
ganization especially for the work. It 
is understood that this committee will 
give the project its unqualified endorse- 
ment, and once this is done, it will 
mean that the whole of Coalinga will 
be behind the big undertaking. 


More than fifty of the business men 
of Coalinga have to date subscribed 
$100 each toward the proposed com- 
pany, and once the proposition is 


launched, little trouble is expected in 
successfully financing the work, owing 
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The well on section 14, 21-18, on the plains east of assay T which means much for this west side 
udiy 


territory. Mr. Murray is seen pro 


odd section for twenty miles on either 
side of the railroad and the Coalingans 
have been backward about bringing 
their project to a head until it was 
known that the co-operation of the 
railroad company was to be had. En- 
couragement in this direction has been 
received, it is asserted» and it is ex- 
pected that definite action toward 
the formation of a company to begin 
actual development work will be taken 
within a short time. 

The Coalinga Chamber of Commerce 
has been the pioneer in the agitation 
of the movement, but the detail work 
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watching the flow. 
to the large number of interested land- 
owners in the territory. 

That there is healthy growing inter- 
est in agriculture in this west side 
district, a trip through the territory 
will at once show. During the past 
two years a great deal of private well 
development has been accomplished 
and many settlers have moved onto 
small holdings. In the vicinity of 
Huron much activity is noticeable, and 
the determination of the men behind 
the olive ventures further east on the 
Kettlemen plains bespeaks the success 
of the work in that district. 
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Kern County Enters Upon an Era of Tree 
Planting---Big Increase this Year 


That a total of 365,172 trees and 
vines have been planted and that a 
substantial increase has been made in 
acreage placed under irrigation in Kern 
County during the year ending the last 


of September is shown by the report 
of Horticultural Commissioner Kent 
knowlton, which has just been com- 
pleted. Every tree planted has been 
inspected and fifteen townships have 
been covered in an effort to do way 
with noxious weeds. 

The number of trees of the different 
varieties planted are: Almonds, 6,744; 
apples, 37,752; apricots, 10-454; ber- 
ries, 13,812; cherries, 466; figs, 895; 
grapes, 72,501; lemons, 8,875; olives, 
16,873; oranges, 29601; peaches, 23,- 
281: pears, 30,721; plums, 2,539; 
walnuts, 630; ornamental, 18,083; cur- 
rants, 48,362; miscellaneous decidu- 
ous, 18,754. 

The figures, as compared with those 


California Crops Show 
. Good Annual Increase 
The October report of the Bureau 
of crop estimates, Department of Agri- 
culture, shows that the crops of Cali- 
fornia are almost uniformly largely in- 
creased over last year. On the other 
hand crops for the United States show 
small gains, although the yield is 
heavy. Notable among the California 
crops 1s wheat, which shows an esti- 
mated gain over the actual production 
of last year of about 75 per cent. Bar- 
ley gains 30 per cent and hay 50 per 
cent. Apples led the fruit crops with 
a gain of YO per cent. Grapes are put at 
a YO per cent crop, compared with 70 
per cent last year. Oranges are put at 
80 per cent. Other fruits range from 
80 to 90 per cent crop. Vegetables are 
a fair crop. 


of last year; indicate that the culture of 
almonds and figs in Kern County is just 
beginning, as only a nominal number 
of them were planted during the year 
ending last fall. Over one-third more 
pear trees were planted this year than 
last, and the number of prune trees 1s 
about twenty-four times as great as the 
number set out in the crop year of 1913. 
An increase of more than 4,500 is 
shown in the number of orange trees 
planted. 

The non-bearing acreage of fruits 
and nuts has increased from 3,215 in 
1913 to 6,113 this year. One thousand, 
four hundred more acres have been 
placed under irrigation. 

The more important districts in 
which planting has been increased are 
Tehachapi, pears and apples: Delano, 
citrus fruits and prunes; Edison, cit- 
rus fruits, and Weed Patch, Wasco, 
Inyokern, McFarland and Muroc. de- 
ciduous fruits. 


11,574 People Study 
Farming by Mail 


There are now 11,574 people taking 
the free correspondence courses In agri- 
culture first offered by the University 
of California just a year ago in Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

Never before has such astonishing 
enrollment been recorded for mail study 
of farming. Most of the students in the 
sixteen different courses are in Cali- 
fornia, but there are correspondents 
students in thirty-eight other states 
and nine foreign countries. Arizona 
has the most, 29. 

Already 1,095 have completed one 
course and begun another. There are 
171 who have completed two full 
courses, thirty-seven finished three, 
seven have finished four, two have fin- 
ished five, and one student six. 
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Testing the first well drilled and placed in operation at Orange Cove. 
Electric motor. 


This well is pumped by an 


Development at Orange Cove---Promising 


Citrus Belt Along the East Side 


Journeying south with the power 
line which skirts the foothill region 
along the east side of the San Joaquin 
Valley, one is immediately impressed 
with the great citrus development 
which has occurred during the past two 
years. Large holdings, which only a 
few years ago were grain ranches, 
have since been cut up into small 
ranches, averaging about thirty acres 
each and upon these have moved an 
energetic and thrifty class of settlers, 
who are making a country out of 
these heretofore neglected rich citrus 
lands. 

Along the east side of Fresno and 
Tulare Counties is a wonderful citrus 
belt. It extends from the base of the 
mountains east of Fresno in a south- 
easterly direction through the districts 
of Centerville, the Kings River Ther- 
mal belt, Mount Campbell, Wahtoke, 
Citrus Cove, Orange Cove, East Orosi, 
Stone Corrall and southerly through 
the entire length of Tulare County. 


Along this entire district many spurs 
extend out from the mountains into 
the valley, forming sheltered coves, 
which usually have a considerable 
elevation above the main valley lands 
out beyond the points of these project- 
ing foothills, sometimes giving a fall of 
more than one hundred feet in a dis- 
tance of four or five miles. 

It is these elevated and protected 
coves where the most perfect condi- 
tions for successful citrus culture pre- 
vail. It is here that the orange, lemon 
and pomello thrive at their very best. 
Here the quality of the fruit attains 
nearest perfection, the production is 
the most dependable and the climatic 
conditions are such that the celebrated 
naval is ready for the Thanksgiving 
market. 

These new lands are coming in at 
a wonderful rate and the demand for 
electric power for pumping purposes, 
as the result of the great amount of 
well development is constantly in- 
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creasing. The various sections of 
these foothill lands in Fresno and 
Tulare Counties are all worthy of spe- 
cial mention, but the one big spot 
which has outstripped all others is that 
of Orange Cove, a large body of fertile 
land which lies in a cove that for cen- 
turies has been the basin of Sand 
Creek as it leaves the last foothill de- 
scent on the border of Fresno and Tu- 
lare Counties a half dozen miles or so 
northeast of the prosperous communi- 
ties of Dinuba and Reedley. 


Where a little more than two years 
ago were but three old ranch houses 
with sway-back barns and skeletons of 
combined harvesters, there are now 
sixty-two modern homes sheltering as 
many happy and contented families. 
The actual purchasers of the Orange 
Cove citrus lands at this writing are 
160. Fifty-three irrigating wells have 
been sunk and nearly every one found 
more water than adequate to the needs 
of the owner. A network of more than 
forty miles of roads have been built, 
intersecting and paralleling both sides 
of the much advertised Sand Creek 
into the high Sierras, terminating at 
General Grant National Park, but con- 
necting there with the state highway 
leading into the famous Kings River 
Canyon. With automobile, one may 
easily drive from Orange Cove to the 
National Park in three hours. 

All of this has been accomplished in 
the short space of two years’ time. 
The first sale of any of the 6,000 acres, 
which comprise the Orange Cove 
tract was made November 11, 1912. To 
date almost 5,000 acres have been sold 
to Southern California purchasers. The 
list of home buyers reminds one of a 
young telephone directory These 
people are not only buying, but they 
are planting their orchards and devel- 
oping their homes as well. About 
2,000 acres have been planted to young 
citrus trees to date, and the grading 
and piping which is now being done 
indicates that another thousand acres 
will be planted the coming season. 

The water conditions generally are 
good. Water is found in abundance 
in nearly every case at 30 feet» with 
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strata of water bearing sand and de- 
composed granite to the bottom of the 
wells, which run from sixty to eighty- 
five feet in depth. A two and one-half 
inch centrifugal pump with a three 
horsepower electric motor, is adequate 
to supply water for from twenty to 
forty acres. Power 1s served the tract 
by the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation and much of the water 
developed is by means of electrically 
operated pumping plants. 

Among those who are pumping by 
means of electrically driven apparatus, 
are: E. S. Chase, irrigating forty acres 
by means of a five horsepower motor ; 
M. S. Robertson, irrigating forty acres 
by means of a five horsepower motor; 
R. G. Waggoner, irrigating twenty 
acres by means of a five horsepower 
motor; W. G. Wickersham, irrigating 
forty acres by means of a five horse- 
power motor; Barlow and Hill, irrigat- 
ing 160 acres by means of a ten horse- 
power motor; Wright and Gwinn, ir- 
rigating thirty acres by means of a five 
horsepower motor; P. G. Denninger, 
irrigating twenty acres by means of a 
three horsepower motor; the Citrus 
Cove Land Company, irrigating 160 
acres by means of a ten horsepower 
motor. 

A number of electrical installations 
were lost to the power company 
through its inability to make exten- 
sions due to the present unsettled con- 
dition of affairs in financial circles, but 
all unit power plants which have 
resultantly installed are looked upon as 
temporary and it will be merely a 
matter of time until they give way to 
the more economical and efficient sys- 
tem of pumping with electricity. 

A noticeable activity has resulted 
among the owners of tracts adjoining 
Orange Cove, undoubtedly due to the 
selling campaign inaugurated by the 
handlers of this project, and electric 
pumping plant installations of more 
than sixty horsepower have been made 
upon many smaller subdivisions. 

While its advantages for citrus cul- 
ture have been the only ones discussed 
of this region so far, the district also 
possesses the rare quality of soil and 
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climate adapted to the production oí 
many other fruits and plants including 
grapes for the table, wine and raisins, 
peaches, apricots, figs, prunes, pears, 
olives, almonds, English walnuts, to- 
bacco, vegetables and melons. 

In location the heart of Orange Cove 
is thirty miles southeast of Fresno, 
twenty-five miles north of Visalia, nine 
miles east of Reedley and nine miles 
northeast of Dinuba. A most favor- 
able coincident occurred when the new 


to eastern markets. The road is grad- 
ually extending both north and south, 
destined no doubt to tap the whole of 
the foothill region of Central Cali- 
fornia. 


A section of land in the center of the 
tract has been set aside for the town- 
site of Orange Cove and already some 


building has been done and a village 
where considerable trading is carried 
on has sprung up. A system of graded 


Two views of water development at Orang: Cove. 
box on the Orosi Orange Land 
of E. M. Sheridan, 


Minkler Southern railroad fixed its 
survey through this section just at a 
time when the Southern California 
citrus growers, frozen out at home, 
discovered that this east side belt of 
the San Joaquin Valley was nearer a 
frostless section than the Southland. 
This brought a veritable influx to the 
San Joaquin Valley. This railroad, 
built under the supervision of the 
Santa Fe, has since been taken over by 
the larger corporation. It is completed 
through this section of the country and 
this season has carried a big tonnage 
of fruit on the first leg of the journey 
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streets has been built; the main artery 
of which is the boulevard to General 
Grant Park. A postoffice, city water 
works, lumberyard, stores and shops 
pay tribute to the enterprise of the 
people settling there. 

The possibilities of this favored ter- 
ritory can only be measured by the lim- 
itations of human endeavor. It is rich 
in all the natural resources and with 
electricity to facilitate the work of de- 
velopment, another such intensified 
district as abounds near Lindsay and 
Exeter may be expected in the near 
future. 


VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


c... 


Authorities place the output of 
cured figs from the San Joaquin Valley 
at between 6,000 and 7,000 tons this 
year, as against 4,500 tons in 1913. 


Reports from various parts of the 
state indicate that the apple crop will 
be of fine quality. The bureau of crop 
estimates places the California produc- 
tion for 1914 at 5,300,000 bushels. 


During the month of August 43,306 
gallons of wine were shipped from 
San Francisco by sea to fifteen foreign 
countries, 742,835 gallons to eastern 
states, and 57,392 gallons to Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The Carmel Cattle Company is sink- 
ing wells, leveling land and otherwise 
preparing to plant 4,000 acres to al- 
falfa, near Lost Hills, in Kern County. 

Nine new families have come to the 
McFarland Colony in Kern County 
during the past month. 

Alpaugh and Rio Bravo, two new 
farming communities in the southern 
end of the valley held fairs during the 
month. 

The state veterinarian advises ranch- 
ers to get rid of pigeons, as these birds 
are said to be carriers of hog cholera 
germs. 

The county farm bureau of Madera 
County has established a farmers’ ex- 
change at the office of the farm adviser 
in Madera. Here a card system is kept 
for the listing of all goods wanted or 
for sale. This service is free to the 
people in the county and in time will 
undoubtedly will be used extensively. 

The hop crop of California has just 
been harvested and the leading author- 
ities place the production at between 
100,000 and 105,000 bales. 

Two sorghum mills were placed in 
operation during the past month in 
the San Joaquin Valley; one by D. L. 
Way at Woodlake and the other by W. 
E. Snell at Rosedale, Kern County. A 
sorghum mill is not generally familiar 
to the people of California and the two 
plants in operation have been the cen- 
ter of a great deal of interest. 


Kerman has a farm adviser, who has 
been employed by the Fresno Irrigated 
Farms Company. 

Infecting healthy grass hoppers by 
diseased ones in their midst is the 
method of ridding a pest in Stanislaus 
County. 

A Dinuba rancher this year took 
eleven tons of dried peaches from five 
acres and eight tons of Sultana raisins 
from less than four acres. 


The alfalfa mill at Kerman is grind- 
ing twenty hours daily. If the weather 
continues favorable the management 
hopes to grind 3,000 tons of hay for 
the season. 

The California Fruit Distributors 
place the total number of carloads of 
various kinds of fruit shipped this sea- 
son up to September 30, at 11,9051%4 
carloads, as against 10,27414 carloads 
in 1913. For this season the shipments 
were as follows: Cherries, 16614 ; apri- 
cots, 382; peaches, 2,14314; plums, 
1,90614 ; pears, 2,57914 ; grapes 4,70614 ; 
miscellaneous, 21 carloads. 

Under the auspices of the merchants, 
a free market was conducted for the 
farmers of Dinuba. They were per- 
mitted to convert their products into 
cash at no expense to themselves. The 
merchants of course were repaid when 
the farmer purchased supplies to take 
home. 

As the first step toward raising the 
standard of oranges to be shipped from 
this district this fall, the managers of 
the various Porterville packing houses 
have issued a signed statement in which 
they recommend that this year all or- 
ange picking be done on a day basis 
rather than by the box, as has pre- 


'vailed in the past. It is stated that this 


year due to the uncertain market con- 
dititions, it will be absolutely essential 
to guard the market against any fruit 
which will not command a ready sale, 
and the first step in achieving this 
standard will be complete supervision 
of the fruit from the time it is picked 
until shipped. 
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Between 40 and 50 tons of almonds 
will be shipped from the Oakdale dis- 
trict in Stanislaus County this season. 
Growers are jubilant because of high 
prices. 


Gophers and ground squirrels like 
raisins and thereby a new poison food 
has been invented. Poisoned raisins 
are now being feed to field rodents 
with good result. 


One of the unique canning estab- 
lishments of Tulare County is the pri- 
vate plant which Bert Blanchard, the 
realty broker of Porterville and Los 
Angeles, has established on his prop- 
erty in the Ducor district. Blanchard 
has gone in for the culture of tomatoes 
and he is canning all the product from 
his own property, about forty acres. 
He expects to increase his plantings 
next year. 


That the prosperity of the great San 
Joaquin Valley is rapidly increasing is 
attested by the records of the railroad 
companies, who declare never before 
has there been such a demand for cars 
for fruit shipment. Valley shipments 
called for 3,000 more cars this Sep- 
tember than during September of 1913. 
Fresno alone shipped 2,863 cars last 
month, while 1,827 were used in Sep- 
tember, 1913. August was an excep- 
tionally heavy month this year and the 
total number of cars shipped on all the 
roads from Fresno and the adjoining 
fruit territory was 8,900. 

By the death of C. J. Welch of Los 
Banos, September 18, the San Joaquin 
Valley lost one of its most progressive 
dairymen and horticulturists. He took 
much interest in the raising of pure 
breed registered stock of the Holstein- 
Fresien variety and many of the 
blooded animals were shipped to vari- 
ous parts of the world. He was a deep 
student of horticulture and was well 
informed on all theoretical and practi- 
cal phases of the industry. One of his 
most interesting works during the last 
years of his life was his experiments 
with the spineless cactus. 
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A warning to alfalfa growers to 
avoid the use of commercial Turkestan 
seed has been issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The Crocker-Huffman Company near 
Merced are putting in 3,000 acres in 
alfalfa this fall. Four large caterpillar 
engines have been leveling and plowing 
the ground. 


A canning firm in Selma has been 
buying sweet potatoes from the grow- 
ers in Atwater during the month. Be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty carloads 
will be disposed of in this manner. 


The bean crop of Ventura County 
is estimated to be one of the largest 
in the history of the county. It is 
stated that the crop will go over 1,000,- 
000 bags. The receipts from this crop 
are placed at $1,3000,000. The bean 
crop from other sections, such as San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Counties, is 
also reported to be very good. 

Since the beginning of the European 
war, inquiries have been coming into 
the San Joaquin Valley in regard to 
Turkish tobacco crops. The failure of 
the growers to dispose of their crops 
last year, caused quite an accummula- 
tion in storage and some encourage 
ment is now given that a market may 
soon be open to it. 

J. A. Houston of Earlimart, Tulare 
County, has made a profitable experi- 
ment in rice this season. He planted 
ten acres from which he will market 
800 sacks of unpolished product. This 
will bring him $6.00 a sack or a gross 
return of $480 an acre. Careful atten- 
tion 1s the secret given for the excep- 
tional yield. It is sold for seed. 

Tulare farmers report the biggest 
corn crop this year in this vicinity for 
many seasons, the yield being esti- 
mated at somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 40,000 sacks. Not only was 
the acreage planted to Egyptian corn 
this season larger, but the yield is 
heavier than usual, and with prices 
holding their present position, good 
profit from the crop will be realized. 
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Poultry raisers in Madera County 
are considering the advisability of an 
organization íor the better marketing 
oí their product and mutual benefit of 
the members. 


Walnut growers of Orange County 
have been attracted by the possibilities 
of this crop in Kern County, and with 
the added attraction of cheap lands, it 
is expected that considerable planting 
of walnut orchards will be done within 
the next year or two. 


The success of the creamery project 
in Madera has been established and 
dairymen and others interested are 
highly pleased with the results to date. 
In September from 33 cents to 35 cents 
was paid for fat as against 30 cents for 
previous month. 

The Poultrymen’s Association of Vi- 
salia is planning the opening of a co- 
Operative store for the convenience of 
its members and the general public as 
well. The association, which has been 
in existence for several months, up to 
the present time has dealt only in poul- 
try supplies, but now intends to handle 
groceries and general supplies in the 
hope of effecting a saving for its mem- 
bers. 

Will Young, a reformed grain 
rancher, who bought a piece of the 


Chowchilla land shortly after it was 


put on the market, has now as well a 
developed place as there is on the 
ranch, and this summer bought twenty 
cows as a Start for a dairy herd. They 
are bringing him nearly $12 per month 
per head, his cream check this past 
month being $231. Besides these he 
has a good bunch of hogs that are fast 
growing into money on the skim milk 
and alfalfa. He has room for a good 
many more head of stock which he 
hopes to get soon. Will says forty or 
sixty acres of this land well stocked 
with good dairy cows and hogs will 
beat anything he has yet found for a 
steady and sure income and easy work 
after the place is fully developed.— 
Chowchilla News. 


In September the Kings County 
creameries paid $160,000 for butter fat, 
an increase of more than $5,000 above 
the previous average monthly outlay. 

Sportsmen will be glad to know that 
recently 235,000 trout were planted in 
the Merced river and 90,000 in the vari- 
ous mountain streams in Tulare 
County. 

Olive packing has begun in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Officials of the Tu- 
lare County Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion announced that they expect to 
handle about 125 tons this year. 

The supervisors of San Luis Obispo 
County recently voted a special tax of 
two cents on the $100 assessed valua- 
tion to finance the campaign for the 
East and West Road, which will con- 
nect the coast with the San Joaquin 
Valley. The tax will yield $3,400 for 
this purpose. 

One hundred and fifty elk were 
caught the middle of the month on the 
Miller & Lux ranch near Buttonwillow, 
in Kern County. The plans for the 
capture were laid by George S. Palmer, 
head cattleman for Miller & Lux. With 
the assistance of 50 vaqueros, he closed 
in upon a herd of them, driving them 
into a trap. Dr. Everman, director of 
the California Academy of Science, will 
distribute the elk throughout public 
parks in the state. 


According to the report of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Company, 
made the middle of October, nearly 
two-thirds of the raisin crop of Califor- 
nia had been disposed of at that date. 
The company already has placed more 
than 35,000 tons, and has about 30,000 
tons more to sell. Companies outside 
of the Associated have sold practically 
all the raisins that they have purchased 
from the growers this year. The qual- 
ity of the 1914 crop is good and the 
sales have been unusually heavy for 
this time of the year. The 1913 hold- 
over was cleared off early in the season, 
leaving the market open for the 1914 
crop. 
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Sweet potato shipping has been un- 
der way for some time past and grow- 
ers have been realizing on an average 
$1.00 a crate. The market continues 
strong. 

Sugar beets have been recommended 
as a means of reclaiming the barren 
alkali lands around Traver. Experts 
in the employ of sugar companies are 
said to have gone over the land and are 
impressed with its possibilities for beet 
culture if properly handled. 


The people of Tulare County will 
vote on a proposed bond issue for $1,- 
500,000 for the purpose of building a 
complete system of good roads 
throughout the county to connect with 
the state highway, which will traverse 
the county north to south. 

The Ridgeway ranch, consisting of 
400 acres near Poplar, has been sold 
to the Janss Investment Company of 
Los Angeles. The price is reported to 
be about $144,000. It is stated that a 
part of the holdings will be devoted to 
the establishment of a modern dairy, 
and the remainder sold off in subdivi- 
sions. 


An interesting story is told from 
Fowler of what land will earn when 
properly worked. Frank E. Wells, the 
mayor of that prosperous town, has 
three acres in five-year-old nectarine 
trees from which he harvested 13,300 
pounds of dried fruit this season. The 
product brought him 7 cents a pound 
or a total of $931. Deducting the ex- 
penses of cultivation, irrigation and 
marketing, he realized a net profit of 
$249 an acre. Of course it is not to be 
expected that every grower will be able 
to meet with like results if they go in 
for nectarines, for Mr. Wells is an ex- 
pert horticulturist. He has been grow- 
ing and curing fruit for the past twenty 
years. However, the fact remains that 
the intelligent treatment of the pro- 
ductive lands of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley will bring returns almost commen- 
surate with the dreams of the most 
enthusiastic promoters. 


Shipments of honey have been going 
from the valley in good number the 
past month and the demand and prices 
for the product continues good. 

Dairymen of Fresno County received 
for butter fat last month $91,868.32, 
which is about $15,000 increase over 
average receipts. The increase is at- 
tributed to the fine yield of alfalfa this 
year. 

Is there money in sugar beets? 
Ranchers of Tulare County answer as 
follows: One received $2,950.81 from 
35 acres; another $2,530.63 from 39 
acres and a third $3,038.93 from 44 
acres. One eight-acre patch brought 
$718.68. The results this year in the 
Tulare County district are regarded as 
good. Of more than 230 growers, less 
than one dozen had had any previous 
experience. 

Wide awake orchardists are taking 
advantage of the “between the rows” 
crops. On the A. D. Thompson olive 
ranch near Woodlake, there is a big 
crop of Egyptian corn between the 
rows of trees, which is expected to run 
close to one ton to the acre. There 
are forty acres in the piece and with 
corn selling at $35 a ton, the returns 
will go a long way toward paying the 
years cost of maintaining the young 
orchard. 

D. H. Bannister, a resident of the 
Oakdale district, gives highly interest- 
ing testimony as to the profit in straw- 
berry raising. From a little patch 
barely one-fifth of an acre in area, he 
has already taken $130 worth of berries 
this season and is still marketing. He 
is satisfied that careful attention is all 
that is required to make a success of 
strawberries in his district. He neg- 
lected his vines at first and then be- 
coming disgusted because they would 
not bear, decided to tear them out. He 
changed his mind however, and with a 
little care, they soon began paying re- 
turns. Mr. Bannister figures that 
strawberries will pay close to $600 an 
acre, judging from his experience this 
season. 
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How the Proposed Eight-Hour Law Will 
Reduce Income of the Laboring Man 


The California State Labor Bureau. 
after an investigation of the hours of 
154 male wage workers, found that 
36 per cent worked eight hours daily, 
43 per cent nine hours, and 16 per cent 
ten hours: and that all were paid over- 
time. A little more than 1 per cent 
worked more than ten hours, and 
about 1 per cent worked less than eight 
hours. 

These figures are interesting in view 
of the efforts of the Socialist party to 
have placed on the statutes of the 
state a universal eight-hour-law. The 
advocates of the bill admit in a public 
statement that its object 1s to abso- 
lutely throttle certain lines of industry. 
The question is being asked, How will 
it affect the wage earner? 

It would limit his hours of labor to 
eight in a day and forty-eight in a 
week. It would absolutely bar him 
from turning to profit the results of 
his labor beyond a limited period. It 
would close to him one source of in- 
come—that of pay for overtime, when 
his services are necessary to his em- 
ployer and his employer is willing to 
compensate him because of his famil- 
larity with the work in hand, because 
of his proficiency and because of his 
worth. It would bar the workingman 
from profitable recognition from his 
employer. 

There is an old saying that actions 
speak louder than words. In this up- 
to-date, busy world that might be par- 
aphrased into a statement that nothing 
makes a greater noise and a more pro- 
found impression than figures. 

The cost of living is admitted to be 
high. - 

Wheat, cats, all food cereals and 
their products—the flour, and the loaf 
of bread, the bowl of mush for break- 
fast, the hot biscuits, the pancakes 


that mother makes—are now produced 
and harvesed on California farms on 
a ten-hour basis of labor. If reduced 
to an eight-hour basis the increased 
cost of production would be twenty 
per cent) and the consumer would 
have to pay. 

The same applies to fruit, potatoes 
and other vegetables. Can not very well 
get along without them. There are 
more consumers than producers, and 
there would be many more in conse- 
quence who would find their daily cost 
of living increased that twenty per 
cent. 

Milk, butter, cheese and eggs come 
in the same category. Lives there a 
man whose appetite is so dead that 
he does not crave one or the other 
and who would not rebell at the tax 
of an additional twenty per cent made 
necessary to satisfy the demands of 
a socialistic enactment. 

Going right along the line the same 
applies to meat, groceries, your house 
rent, your clothing and your shoes. 

And how does it all figure out? The 
average wage of the American laborer 
is $3.00 a day. He expends all of it 
for his living. 

A twenty per cent reduction in his 
hours oí labor would mean a twenty 
per cent reduction in his income. 

20 per cent of $3............ is $0.60 


20 per cent increase cost of living. .60 


$1.20 
That is just what a universal eight- 
hour law would cost the average Cali- 
fornia workman daily. On the basis 
of twenty-five working days in a 
month, his loss in a month would be 
$30. 
Can he afford it? Does he want to 
make the sacrifice to pull the other 
fellow’s chestnuts out of the fire? 
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Everybody Aid in Defeating Universal 
Eight-Hour Law 


The Magazine again wishes to urge 
upon its readers and the employees of 
the company, the importance of de- 
feating the Universal Eight-hour Law, 
which is Amendment No. 3 on the bal- 
lot, at the coming November election. 
This is one of the most drastic laws 
proposed in this or any other state ini 
the Union: or in any country in the 
world. It would place California on 
a different plane with the universe, and 
would do millions upon millions of 


damage to her industries and vitally 
effect the prosperity of her people. 


Attorney General Webb has ren- 
dered an opinion that this proposed 
law would be contrary to the Federal 
Constitution if adopted and opponents 
of the measure, may on that account, 
have satisfied themselves that the 
greatest danger presented by the 
measure has passed. But it has not, 
and therefore everyone is urged not to 
cease their fight until the polls close 
on election day The opinion of Attor- 
ney General Webbb is merely the legal 
view of one lawyer and there is posi- 
tively no foundation for the statement 
standing in a court of justice. 


Of course, the Attorney General’s 
view 1s of great value, offering as it 


does the ten thousandth reason whv 
this drastic bill should be defeated 
overwhelmingly, but it should not be 
accepted as final by the people of the 
state. After all, the Attorney General 
can not decide any issue. He may 
advise, but this opinion carries no 
greater weight with a court than that 
of any other lawyer. 


Commenting on the opinion the Sac- 
ramento Dee says: 


“With all due respect to the Attor- 
ney General of the State of California, 
The Bee does not believe the Universal 
Eight-hour Law is unconstitutional. It 
would seem reasonable that if the peo- 
ple have the right to pass separately 
at different times an Eight-hour Law 
that ultimately will embrace each and 
every occupation, they have the right 
to pass now an Initiative measure pro- 
viding for a Universal Eight-hour Law. 


“The Bee earnestly advises those 
opposed to this Universal Eight-hour 
Law not to rely too strongly upon this 
opinion by the Attorney General—for 
it is merely the personal view of one 
man and has no court or other weight— 
but to continue the battle against it 
with renewed vigor.” 


That the proposed law is socialistic 
in origin, has no connection with, and 
is opposed by the labor movement, is 
indicated by a recent statement of 
Samuel Gompers, the foremost labor 
leader in the United States: in voicing 
the opposition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the legal eight-hour 
day. Mr. Gompers stated: “The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor does not 
favor a legal limitation of the work- 
day for adult men workers The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is opposed to 
limiting by legal statutory authority 
the hours of work for men in private 
industry.” 


In the few days that is left to exert 
some opposition to this ruinous meas- 
ure, it behooves every person with the 
interests of California at heart, to do 
something toward its defeat in the No- 
vember election. 
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Here is Something for the People Building 
Up the San Joaquin Valley to Consider 


That the state-wide prohibition 
amendment, which will be on the bal- 
lot for the voters of California to de- 
cide at the coming November election, 
will not only ruin the wine industry 
but the raisin industry as well, if it 
carries, is the statement ot James 
Madison, manager of the California 
Associated Raisin Company. 

Mr. Madison presented his views 
in a statement to the Los Angeles 
Times recently, which is as follows: 


“Prohibition would kill the Califor- 
nia raisin industry as certainly as 
cyanide would kill any human being 
taking it. The industries of wine 
making and of raisin drying are insep- 
arable in their bearing on each other. 
Supposing the wine grapes were forced 
on the market as raisins with the 
usual crop of raisins. It would imme- 
diately mean an addition of at least 
50,000 tons to the average 90,000 tons 
that are now being grown. 

“In 1913 some raisin growers sold 
their product of good quality as low 
as 114 cents a pound, a ruinous price. 
In previous years the price ranged from 
3 cents down to 1 cent, because of a 
superabundance of grapes and lack of 
co-operation on the part of the raisin 
growers. Toward the end of last year 
we were able to bring quotations to 
about 4 cents to the grower and we 
want to keep them there. 

“Our aim has been to make them as 
staple as salt, to cut out the specula- 
tion that has been ruinous not only to 
growers, but also to all packers and 
large dealers. Such an overwhelming 
flood of raisins from a new source 
would mean the death of the industry. 
The 120,000 acres of raisin grape vine- 
yards would lose their only value as 
real estate, for few of these acres will 
produce anything but grapes. 

“Further than that, wine grapes do 
not make good raisins any more than 
they make good grape juice or table 
grapes. In the first place, California 
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wine growers have tried to push the 
grape juice industry and have found 
it very unprofitable. If 5 per cent of 
the wine production of the state were 
turned into grape juice, it would be 
nearly double the amount of the en- 
tire demand for that product through- 
out the United States. 


“Our grapes contain too large a per- 
centage of sugar to make a palatable 
juice. The result has been refusal of 
the public to buy it. Even should a 
demand be created, it would be many 
years in reaching the present point of 
wine consumption. At present the 
grape juice producers are having a 
hard time selling their product despite 
the increasing number of prohibition- 
ists. 

“Another fallacy regarding grapes - 
is that of using wine grapes for table 
grapes and changing all of the former ~. 
to the latter if the state goes dry. In ,` 
the first place it would take four years 
to secure fruit in commercial quan- 
tities from the grafted vines. Secondly 
it would so increase the yield of table 
grapes that it would be impossible to 
give them away. Right now, when 
only 18 per cent of the entire crop is 
sold for table use, the value of the fruit 
drops as low as 25 cents a lug box, 
which fails to. pay expenses. Imagine 
what would happen if this small output 
were doubled. 

“Further than that, there are only 
one or two varieties of California 
grapes that could be stored long 
enough to last to the holiday season. 

“It is as impossible to divorce the 
raisin and the wine industries as it 
would be to cut a man’s head from his 
body without killing him. 

“Voting California dry would mean 
the total loss of the raisin income from 
$8,000:000 to $10,000,000 annually. 

“Such action would deprive 8,000 
raisin growers and more than 40,000 
men and women of the state of a legit- 
imate source of income.” 
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A Sensible and Practical Discussion of the 
Proposed State-wide Prohibition Law 


At the election to be held throughout 
the state next month, another issue of 
vital importance to be decided by the 
people of California is the proposition 
for state-wide prohibition. In its issue 
of September 14, 1914, the Fresno Re- 
publican ably discussed this subject. 
The Magazine believes that it can not 
do better than re-print the same in full, 
which follows: 


Advocates of “California Dry” are 
placarding the state with arguments 
claiming that the issue is between the 
saloons and the children; between con- 
tinuing to manufacture paupers, crimi- 
nals and degenerates, or stopping it. 

If this were the issue, there would 
be only one decent side to it, and 
every honest man and every pure 
woman would be on that side. But 
it is not the issue. State-wide prohi- 
bition, if adopted, would not be the end 
of the fight. It would only be the 
beginning. William Allen White, him- 
self an ardent prohibitionist, and a 
resident of Kansas, where now, at last, 
after a generation of struggle, prohibi- 
tion does work, has recently called 
public attention to the fact that a pro- 
hibition law is merely the first declar- 
ation of one sort of war. Prohibition 
itself as an accomplished social fact, 
means a whole generation of deter- 
mined struggle, after that beginning. 

So the question is not whether we 
shall stop the evils of intemperance, 
but whether we shall now begin one 
of the slow ways of preparing to stop 
them, when we had already begun, and 
were making good progress with an- 
other way, also slow, but at least for 
the present more sure of immediate 
results. 

We have passed a local option law 
in California, and under that law we 
are closing up saloons about as rapidly 
as we would be likely to get them 
closed under any law. Meantime, in 
the places where we can not close them 
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-all at once. 


(and where state-wide prohibition 
would not close them, either), we are 
at least bringing them under better 
regulation. That is a slow procedure, 
and one highly unsatisfactory to the 
person who would like to see it done 
But it is not going to be 
done all at once under any law. It 
never has been even in states where the 
task is easier than in California. And 
if the answer is, “We can at least make 
a beginning,” the rejoinder is that we 
have done that already, and are going 
very rapidly with it. 

So the choice is not between imme- 
diate or gradual extinction of saloons, 
but between two methods of their grad- 
ual extinction, of one of which we now 
have and are working very success- 
fully, and the other of which every- 
body concedes would be a heartbreak- 
ing failure, for some years to come, at 
the very points where a few years later 
it might be a success, if we continue 
our present method of approach. 

Under the present law, the saloons 
of California can be closed and are be- 
ing closed, in every community that 
wants them closed, and the spread of 
“dry” territory is going on just as rap- 
idly as communities can be educated 
to desire to be dry. So the only dif- 
ference between the proposed law and 
the present law would be manifested in 
the places where the people do want 
saloons and believe them right. It is 
proposed to force prohibition on these 
communities now, against their will, by 
the votes of other communities. It is, 
of course, perfectly plain that prohibi- 
tion, in such communities, does not 
establish itself by mere vote. The vote 
is only the signal for a long, slow fight 
to enforce prohibition on those com- 
munities, not by outside votes, but by 
imported force. Their own authorities 
will not enforce it. They will openly 
defy it. Then there will be state con- 
stabularies, or some other method of 
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eníorcing this law over the heads and 
against the wills of those who normally 
enforce other laws. Finally, after many 
years—probably at least twenty-five— 
if the majority of the people of the 
state never change their minds, if they 
are determined enough and persistent 
enough, if they are bitter enough and 
careless enough of the bitterness in 
the invaded communities, force and ed- 
ucation combined may at least accom- 
plish a reasonable enforcement of the 
law in San Francisco and like places. 


In the interval, there will have been 
constant fighting, with drunkenness 
not much lessened, with the law defied 
and brought into contempt, with all 
co-operation on other issues for the 
betterment of government and morals 
and social conditions made impossible 
—and the final victory won no sooner 
than it is likely to be won anyway by 
the present more peaceful, more just 
and more rational methods. 


This applies merely to the saloon as- 
pect of the question, from the stand- 
point of those who desire the abolition 
of the saloon and related evils at the 
earliest possible moment. Even from 
this standpoint, the present law will 
accomplish the result as soon as a 
state-wide prohibition law, and will 
provide an infinitely preferable situa- 
tion meantime. 


There is another aspect worth con- 
sidering. This proposed law prohibits 
not merely the sale and distribution, 
but the manufacture, of all alcoholic 
beverages, including wine. Nature has 
given California a monopoly in Amer- 
ica of the production of wine. If wine 
is not made in California, there will be 
none made in America. But of course 
there will be just as much consumed 
in America. Practically all California 
wine is exported to other states. As 
to the little that is consumed here, any 
community which desires can prevent 
its sale in that community. The people 
of the other states have the absolute 
right to destroy our wine industry, by 
refusing to buy our wines, or by pro- 
hibiting their sale in their states and 
communities. But if they do not do 
so,—Why should we? 
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The spread of prohibition in other 
states will be affected not one whit by 
their ability or inability to get wine 
from California. They will get it from 
elsewhere. Or, more likely, they will 
get other things which do much more 
harm than wine. So our wine produc- 
tion will not affect the temperance of 
the United States at all. We can at 
most determine whether they shall buy 
their wine from us or from abroad. 
And so long as they buy it from some- 
body, and so long as they must buy it 
from us if they do not buy it abroad, 
why should we be the ones to require 
them to buy it abroad? 


Those who regard wine making or 
wine selling as a personal sin would of 
course not be justified in committing 
this sin, even if it were inevitable that 
someone would commit it. But the 
question at issue is a proposal to pro- 
hibit others from doing it who do not 
regard it as a sin or a wrong. They 
are doing no practical harm that would 
not be done anyway. They are com- 
mitting no wrong against their own 
consciences, nor against the rights of 
anyone else. They can not sell their 
goods in any community or state, 
whether in California or out of it, 
which desires to prohibit that sale (for, 
against wine prohibition is enforceable; 
the “blind pigs” sell whiskey) and it 
would certainly seem to be beginning 
at the wrong end of things for us to 
prohibit the manufacture when others 
do not prohibit the purchase and sale, 
of wine. 


State-wide prohibition is preached 
as a principle or sentiment. Instead. 
it is a practical device, to accom- 
pish a concrete result. When we 
already have in operation a more prac- 
tical device, which will accomplish that 
result in larger degree and more 
promptly, with fewer attendant draw- 
backs, why make the change? Or, if 
we were to make it, why include in it 
a provision which will not decrease 
drinking anywhere one drop, but will 
transfer to France and Italy an in- 
dustry of which nature has given us a 
monoply in America? 


California's Gold Output in 1913 Breaks All 
Records with One Exception Since 1864 


The value of the output of recover- 
able gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 
from mines in California in 1913, ac- 
cording to Charles G. Yale, of the 
United States Geological Survey, was 
$26,812,489, an increase of $428,543 
over the 1912 production. All the 
metals except zinc showed an increased 
yield, although the ore treated was less 
in quantity and there were fewer mines 
reporting a production than in 1912. 

The total recoverable value of gold 
from California in 1913 was $20,406,958, 
of which the deep mines produced 
$11,570,781, or 56.7 per cent. The total 
increase in the gold production was 
$693,480, of which $502,966 was in the 
yield from deep mines. The gold pro- 
duction was larger than in any other 
year except one since 1864. This great 
output was due entirely to the opera- 
tions of the dredging companies and 
the larger deep mines, as the number 
of mines operated in 1913 was 245 less 
than in 1912. 

Of the gold recovered from placer 
mines the gold dredges have reported 
$8,090,294, which was nearly 92 per 
cent of the placer gold and nearly 40 
per cent of the total state yield in 
1913. Since the commencement of gold 
dredging in California, fifteen years 
ago, the gold recovered from this 
source has amounted to $63,505,485. 
Most of this large yield has been de- 
rived from ground which could not 
have been mined profitably under any 
of the old methods of gravel mining. 

The 410 deep mines sold or treated 
2,495,958 tons of ore, a decrease of 
145,539 tons, compared with 1912. 
Most of the siliceous ore, which 
amounted to 2,031,429 tons, was treated 
at gold and silver mills, yielding an 
average recovery of $5.61 a ton in gold 
and silver. The 448,439 tons of copper 
had a recoverable value of $1.84 a ton 
in gold and silver and $11.74 in copper. 
The 14,267 tons of lead ore treated had 
a recoverable value of $11.24 in gold 
and silver and of $23.11 for all metals. 
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The zinc ore shipped in 1913 amounted 
to 1,823 tons, which was considerably 
less than in 1912. 

The recoverable silver in 1913 
amounted to 1,378,399 fine ounces, 
valued at $832,553, an increase of 
78,263 fine ounces in quantity and of 
$32,969 in value. The copper ores from 
Shasta County contained about 60 per 
cent of the 1913 production of silver 
from California. | 

The above figures for gold and silver 
represent the output oÍ recoverable 
metals at the mines as distinguished 
from the gold and silver actually re- 
covered in 1913, the final official fig- 
ures for which, by totals for all states 
and for the whole country, are deter- 
mined and published as joint statistics 
of the Bureau of the Mint and the 
United States Geological Survey. Sim- 
ilarly the production of copper, lead, 
and zinc as stated below is based on 
ore tonnages sold or treated in 1913, 
whereas the final official statistics for 
actual recovery of these metals by 
smelters and refiners are given in the 
general reports (as distinguished from 
the mine reports) on these subjects by 
the United States Geological Survey. 

The recoverable copper from Califor- 
nia ores in 1913 was 34,575,007 pounds, 
valued at $5,359,126, an increase of 
1,123,335 pounds in quantity but a de- 
crease of $160,400 in value. The de- 
creased value was due to the lower 
price of copper in 1913. The largest 
yield of copper was, as usual, de- 
rived from mines in Shasta County, 
which produced 27,044,297 pounds, or 
2,425,747 pounds more than in 1912. 
The other important copper-producing 
county was Calaveras, which yielded 
5,823,226 pounds. 

The recoverable lead output in 1913 
from the California mines amounted to 
3,514,342 pounds, valued at $154,631, 
an increase of 2,369,611 pounds in quan- 
tity and of $103,119 in value. Of the 
1913 production Inyo County yielded 
3,246,432 pounds. 
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Can the City Man Make Good on a Thirty 


Acre Farm? Visalian Proves He Can 


(From the Visalia Daily Times.) 


Can the city man make good ona Tu- 
lare County dairy ranch? 


This quesion has been answered em- 
phatically in the affirmative by the ex- 
perience of Henry Fogle, whose place is 
in the California Farming Lands tract, 
about five and a half miles west of Tu- 
lare. 

In preparing data for the county bul- 
letin on dairying to be distributed at the 
San Diego and San Francisco exposi- 
tions, Secretary Miot of the Tulare 
County Board of Trade, made it a point 
to visit the Fogle place on account of 
its being considered one of the most 
success of the smaller dairies. 

The experiences of the Fogels read 
like a romance. It is sufficient to set 
forth here however, that they started 
in December, 1909, in a very small way 
and in five short years have made a 
small 30-acre ranch a very good paying 
proposition. 

Mr. Fogle’s original dairy herd con- 
sisted of 19 graded Holsteins. Soon 
after he cut this down to 14 and has 
he has never run under that, while they 
been operating on that basis ever since. 
His first cream check came to $115 and 
have gone as high as $196. 

During the past twelve months Fo- 
gle sold cream to the amount of 


$1,829.94 and hogs to the amount of 
$366. 

The thirty acres have provided ample 
feed for both cows and hogs and dur- 
ing the five years which he has lived 
on the land, it has produced a comfort- 
able living for four adults and Mr. Fo- 
gle has just made his last payment on 
the land. The proper leveling of the 
land and the early installation of a 
pumping plant he gives as factors of 
success, 

Lest anyone gets a false impression 
from this tale, it is well enough to 
state that the Fogles are not the kind 
who are afraid of work and there has 
been plenty to do on this ranch as there 
is on every dairy ranch. 

At the same time they are well 
pleased with the showing they have 
made in five years and are perfectly 
satisfied with the life as compared with 
that of the city. 

With a small machine at one’s com- 
mand, which puts the town within a 
few minutes’ ride, many city folk are 
beginning to realize that after all there 
is not so great a disadvantage in re- 
siding in the rural district and the 
number of city bred farmers in Tulare 
County is on a steady increase, accord- 
ing to those who are in a position to 
know. 


Indians Predict Early and Heavy Rains 


The Indians of California, who are 
weather prophets by instinct, predict 
early and plenteous rains this fall. 

They say the old squirrels are bur- 
rowing far back from the creek beds, 


generally coming under a tree or large 
rock. When they do this the people 
should get ready for lots of water. The 
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robins are also gone, while the ducks 
are rapidly moving. All of which also 
portends early rain. 

Other signs noticed by the red men 
are that beetles, mice and other small 
life of similar character generally found 
along the creek are already leaving 
those places and going to the higher 
ground. 
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Government has Rules to Safeguard Public 
and Employees Against Electric Hazard 


The study of life and property haz- 
ards incident to the generation, dis- 
tribution and use of electrical energy 
includes the consideration of both con- 
struction methods and operating prac- 
tice. Analysis of the available data 
on electrical accidents demonstrates 
their. preventability in very large pro- 
portion by use of definite operating 
precautions. This is especially true 
with those accidents occurring to work- 
men engaged in electrical work. 


Rules for construction, installation 
and maintenance of electrical equip- 
ment to safeguard employees and the 
public are now under preparation by 
the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce. The rules for safety in 
the operation and handling of elec- 
trical lines and equipment, just pub- 
lished, proceed from a_ painstaking 
study by the engineers of the bureau 
of existing rules and practices. These 
are found to vary widely and to offer 
a very unsatisfactory basis for the for- 
mulation of mandatory codes by any 
state commission, unless a very ex- 
tended study is made and the combined 
experience of many companies and 
workmen utilized. Many existing sets 
of rules have been developed from in- 
sufficient data and experience, while 
the vast majority of companies have 
no rules whatever in effect. This lack 
of rules in force is partly due to in- 
action on the part of state authorities 
and partly to the difficulty and expense 
each company encounters in preparing 
its own rules in any adequate form. 
The assistance of state commissions, 
Operating companies, and electrical 
workmen has been freely given to the 
bureau in this work, and the rules in 
their present form are offered to the 
public for criticism, discussion, and, so 
far as may be found desirable, for gen- 
eral adoption. 


The scope of the safety rules includes 
all operation of and work on or about 
power and signal lines, and the elec- 
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trical equipment of central stations, 
substations, mines and testing depart- 
ments. The rules are divided into 
three parts. The first two parts con- 
sist of general rules which apply to 
the employer and to the employee re- 
spectively, and the third part com- 
prises, under separate headings, those 
special rules which apply particularly 
to employees engaged in special classes 
of electrical work. 


It is intended that employees should 
thoroughly familiarize themselves with 
all the general rules as well as those 
which relate solely to their own par- 
ticular work. 


While all the rules find application 
in the larger industrial or private 
plants or to utilities of moderate size, 
some do not apply or apply less fully 
to the smaller organizations. It has 
seemed unwise to attempt to restrict 
the rules to those which are entirely 
applicable to the smallest organizations 
or to the simplest classes of electrical 
work, since the number of workers so 
employed is small compared with the 
total number to whose work uniform 
rules should apply. | 

The individual rules suggested by 
conferees and resulting from careful 
comparisons and selections have been 
subjected to careful general scrutiny 
to determine the necessity for each and 
its general applicability under varying 
conditions of operation. The different 
classes of workers to which the rules 
apply have been freely consulted. Con- 
creteness, simplicity and directness 
have been sought in the formulation of 
the rules. 

After carefully considering each rule 
and retaining only those essential to 
the safety of operation, the grouping 
was made such as to facilitate refer- 
ence. 

The section for employers calls for 
the provision of employees with rules, 
diagrams and emergency instructions, 
their assignment to work according to 
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their demonstrated abilities and the 
division of responsibility among them 
in a definite manner so that danger 
may not arise through conflict on 
points of authority. The employer is 
also required to supply portable safe- 
guards, to enforce general operating 
precautions and to supply employees 
with forms for the adequate reporting 
of accidents. The final requirement is 
that the rules for employees be strictly 
enforced. 


Rules for employees in general are 
subdivided into six groups. The first 
enumerates those general precautions, 
the necessity for which seems obvious, 
but the non-compliance with which is 
nevertheless responsible for many in- 
juries. The second presents general 
operating rules, defining the duties and 
relations of those employees who direct 
orders and the operating methods by 
which safety 1s required. The third 
group prescribes the precautions for 
handling live parts under varying con- 
ditions of voltage and location. The 
fourth and fifth deal with the pro- 
cedures for assuring the continued 
safety of work about normally live or 
moving parts, respectively, by avoiding 
all possible sources of misunderstand- 
ing in killing parts. The sixth group 
covers in some detail the procedure for 
making protective grounds and short 
circuits. 

Special rules for employees comprise 
nine separate headings, covering the 
special hazards of work about electrical 
equipment in stations, at switchboard, 
about overhead lines, in arc lamp at- 
tendance, on underground lines, meter 
setting, testing and in tunnel work. 
Each class of worker is directed to 
familiarize himself also with the pre- 
ceding general rules which apply to all 
classes of electrical employment. By 
this arrangement, a more adequate and 
convenient treatment has been realized 
without unnecessary repetition. 

In a carefully prepared appendix the 
value of organized accident prevention 
work through safety committees, is em- 
phasized as a means for re-enforcing 
the effectiveness of safety rules. The 
report on this subject by the accident 


prevention committee of the National 
Electric Light Association is briefly 
abstracted, and citations are made 
from the reported organizations and 
methods of several large and small 
electrical utilities. 


The comment of those commissions, 
companies and workmen whose study 
of the subject has been closest, has 
been very favorable to the arrangement 
and substance of the rules given in 
this edition, and many have expressed 
a desire to adopt them or to utilize 
them in preparing similar codes. The 
requirements of different states and 
communities should be closely har- 
monized to secure the best results in 
reducing the accident toll of electrical 
service, and the results presented in 
this code should be advantageous in 
securing uniformity among the state 
codes of safety rules. 

Great advantage will result to com- 
panies and workmen alike by the gen- 
eral adoption by the several states of 
a single standard set of safety rules, 
which can be revised in accordance 
with the progress of the art and the 
combined experience of all the com- 
panies and commissions of the coun- 
try. Thus will every state and every 
company secure the advantage of the 
experience of all. 

Where particular rules do not apply 
their omission will of course cause no 
conflict in practice. If it is necessary 
for any state commissions to adopt 
additional rules, that could be done at 
any time by special orders. This 
would be easier and less confusing than 
to have a different set of rules for each 
separate state. 

Acknowledgement is made of the co- 
Operation by national associations, 
state commissions, company officials 
and individuals. The conclusions 
reached by the Bureau of Standards 
from the combined experience of many 
of the most experienced companies and 
individual engineers and a thorough 
study of a large amount of literature 
and statistics are now offered with the 
hope that they will constitute a sub- 
stantial contribution to the widely evi- 
denced public need for such rules. 
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| OF INTEREST IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD | 


Wireless is used to fire fog signal 
guns along the English coast. 

Electric wiring will be taught in the 
public schools of Louisville. 

Electricity is used to dry grain be- 
fore grinding in certain European 
mills. 

Electric heaters are used to increase 
the flow of oil wells in the Whittier, 
Cal., district. 

A house wired for electricity is said 
to be worth three per cent more than 
one not wired. 

A special brand of insulated wire 
has to be used in the Philippines be- 
cause the ants and cockroaches feast 
on the insulation. 

An incandescent lamp at Franklin, 
Pa., has been burning twenty-four 
hours a day for nineteen years, or more 
than 160,000 hours. 

Within twenty-four hours after a 
tornado wrecked the light and power 
plant at Henderson, Ky., the electric 
lights were burning and the street cars 
running. 

What is said to be the largest order 
for electric flatirons was recently re- 
ceived by the General Electric Com- 
pany, calling for 10,500 irons and fill- 
ing four large freight cars. 

It was said that during 1913 $300,- 
000,000 was received for electric light- 
ing in the United States. Estimating 
the population at 100,000,000, this 
means that each person: regardless of 
age, pays $3 per year for electric 
light. This is equal to about 1 cent per 
person per day, or, in other words, two 
lamp-hours per day per person. 

There was recently exhibited at the 
University of North Dakota, at Grand 
Forks, a working electric motor weigh- 
ing 34 grains, the construction of 
which occupied a man’s spare time for 
a month. The dimensions of the motor 
are as follows: Length, 0.563 in.; 
height, 0.291 in.; width, 0.336 in.; 
diameter of armature, 0.071 in.; diam- 
eter of commutator, 0.0106 in. The 
armature, which weighs 4 grains, has 
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six slots and six commutator segments. 
A 2.5-volt battery supplies the energy 
for operating this tiny power unit. 

Large pumping plants operated by 
electric energy have been installed at 
Utah Lake to lift water from the lake 
and thus maintain the normal flow of 
the Jordan River during the summer 
months when the water is so low that 
the crops suffer at the most critical 
period. In the Cache Valley electric 
pumps are also used to lift the water 
from the river to the bench lands, 
thereby bringing thousands of acres of 
land under cultivation. 

While the limit of commercial over- 
head talking had increased from strictly 
local to over 1,000 miles as early as 
1893, it was not until 1905 that con- 
versation could be had over long-dis- 
tance circuits of which as much as 20 
miles was in underground cables. By 
1906 underground talking distance had 
increased to 90 miles. By 1912 it was 
possible to talk underground from New 
York to Washington. Underground 
conversation is now possible between 
Boston and Washington, four times the 
length of the longest European under- 
ground line. Telephone communica- 
tion is established between New York 
and Denver; is potentially possible be- 
tween all points in the United States, 
and by 1915 will be an accomplished 
fact between New York and San 
Francisco. 

“The Young Man and the Electrical 
Industry,” is the title of a story writ- 
ten by James H. Collins, the well 
known magazine writer, which has 
just been issued by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. The 
little book deals with the opportuni- 
ties afforded a young man in this in- 
dustry and the different lines in which 
he may direct his activities as exem- 
plified by the words of the Westing- 
house Electric Company. The com- 
pany announces that it will supply a 
copy to anyone interested in the de- 
velopment of young men. 
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The One Who Did the Best Job 

A certain careless student in a small 
college suffered from obesity and it 
appears that even college professors do 


not love a fat man. One day, after a 
particularly unsuccessful recitation in 
mathematics, the instructor said scorn- 
fully : “Well, Mr. Blank, you are better 
fed than taught.” 

“That's right, Professor,” sighed the 
youth, subsiding heavily into his chair; 
“You teach me—I feed myself.” 


He Kept What Was Left 

The little son of the physician, to- 
gether with a friend, was playing in 
his father’s office during the absence 
of the doctor, when suddenly the young 
host threw open a closet door and dis- 
closed to the terrified gaze of his little 
friend an articulated skeleton. 

When the visitor had sufficiently re- 
covered from his shock to stand the 
announcement, the doctors son ex- 
plained that his father was extremely 
proud of that skeleton. 

“Is he?” asked the other. “Why?” 

“I don’t know,” was the answer; 
“maybe it was his first patient.” 


First Aid to the Teacher 

Little Tommy had spent his first day 
at school. 

“What did you learn?” he was asked 
on his return home. 

“Didn't learn nothin’.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“Didn't do nothin’! A woman wanted 
wanted to know how to spell ‘cat,’ and 
I told her.” 


Willing To Find One 
Mother—Don’t you think that a boy 
of your size could take the tacks out of 
this carpet if he wanted to? 
Small Boy—I guess so. Shall I go 
out and see if I can find a boy who 
wants to? 
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Lawyer Knew Better 

Tom Ochiltree, having been hurt 
in a railway accident, brought suit for 
damages. Walking with the aid of 
cruches some months afterward, he met 
a friend, who inquired: 

“Can’t you get along without crutch- 
es, Tom?” 

“The docor says I can,” said Ochil- 
tree, “but my lawyer says I can’t.” 


Pat’s Strategy 

“Do moind yez don’t git hur-rt, Pat,” 
said Bridget, as her liege lord started to 
work. “It’s so dangerous a-workin’ in 
that quarry.” 

“Thot’s ahl roight, Biddy,” said Pat. 
“O’ive borrowed two dollars frim th’ 
foreman, and he don’t let me do any 
dangerous work anny more.” 


Consider the codfish, what an ex- 
ample she setteth to the hen, for she 
layeth a million eggs and never cackles 
a cack! 


Where They Got Hurt 

An exchange in glancing over the 
papers has discovered a number of 
cases where persons have been injured 
in various parts of the anatomy. Here 
are a few cases cited: While Miss 
Pearl Kinsmore of East Wing, Indiana, 
was coming down stairs, she slipped 
and bruised herself on the landing. 
Amos Mittleby of Woolpost, Kansas, 
while harnessing a fractious horse, was 
kicked just south of the corn crib. He 
is able to be about again. While Har- 
old Green of Beulah, Mississippi, was 
escorting Miss Goof home from a 
church sociable, a savage dog set upon 
them and bit Mr. Green four times in 
the public square. Joseph Tutt of Gim- 
melburg, Iowa, climbed on the roof of 
his house last week to find a leak, slip- 
ped and fell, striking on his back porch 
and causing serious injuries. 
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The Question 

The Frenchman did not like the look 
of the dog barring his way. 

“It’s all right,” said the host, “don't 
you know the proverb, ‘Barking dogs 
never bite?’ ” 

“Ah, yes,” said the Frenchman, “I 
know ze proverbe, you know ze pro- 
verbe; but ze dog—does he know ze 
proverbe?” 


There Are Many Such 
Father— How do you mean your 
check book is crazy?” 
Son—It’s unbalanced, that's all. 
—Yale Record. 


Accommodating 

An old negro woman came into a 
Washingon real estate office the other 
day and was recognized as a tenant 
of a small house that had become much 
enhanced in value by reason of the 
building of a new union station in that 
neighborhood. “Look here, auntie, we 
are going to raise your rent this 
month,” remarked the agent. 

“Deed, and Ah’s glad to hear dat, 
sah,” the old woman replied, ducking 
her head politely. “Mighty glad, fo’ 
sho, case Ah des come in hyah today 
to tell yo’ dat Ah couldn’t raise hit dis 
month.” 


Exceptions 
Sound travels at the rate of 400 yards 
per second. 
Exceptions to this rule: 
Scandal: 1,000 yards. 
Flattery: 500 yards. 
Truth: 2% yards. 
Alarm clock: ! ! ! f ! 


Surely it’s a funny thing that when 
Cupid hits his mark he generally Mrs. 
it. 


Only Papa 

Robbie ran into the sewing room and 
cried: “Oh, mamma. There’s a man 
in the nursery kissing Fraulein.” 

Mamma dropped her sewing and 
made a rush for the stairway. 

“April fool,” cried Robbie, gleefully, 
“Its only papa.” 
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Real Necessity 
A father found his small son out in 
the back lot one Sunday morning dig- 
ging away very industriously. 
“Why, son,” said the father, “don't 


‘you know that it is a sin to dig on the 


Sabbath, except in case of necessity?” 
“Yes, father,” replied the youngster. 
“Then why don’t you stop it?” asked 

the father. 

“*Cause this is a case of necessity, 
father,” replied the young philosopher. 

“A feller can’t fish without bait.” 


Candor 
“How is your wife this morning, 
Uncle Henry?” 
“Well, I dunno. She’s failin’ dretful 
slow. I do wish she’d git well, or 
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somethin’. 


Restful 
Mr. Boren—Shall we talk or dance? 
Miss Weereigh—I’m very tired. Let 
us dance. 


Hard To Believe 

“I was outspoken in my sentiments 
at the club this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Garrulous to her husband the other 
evening. 

With a look of astonishment he re- 
plied, “I can’t believe it, my dear! Who 
outspoke you?” 


Of Course! 

James started his third helping oí 
pudding with delight. 

“Once upon a time, James,” admon- 
ished his mother, “there was a little 
boy who ate too much pudding, and he 
burst !” 

James considered. “There ain’t such 
a thing as too much pudding,” he de- 
cided. 

“There must be,’ continued his 
mother, “else why did the little boy 
burst?” 

James passed his plate for the fourth 
time, saying: “Not enough boy.” 


As Usual 
“We are taking in boarders this sum- 
mer.” 
“Have they found it out yet?” 
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Fresno. 

Raleigh Casad, district agent at Mer- 
ced, was in Fresno on business during 
the month. 

William Stranahan, civil engineer, 
was in the Crane Valley district during 
the month, taking levels and measure- 
ments. 

D. L. Wishon, engineer in charge of 
construction, was down from the Crane 
Valley district during the month, where 
he has been superintending the con- 
struction of the new steel bridge 
acress the San Joaquin river. 

O. A. Ambrose returned to the 
Fresno office during the month and 
has since been assisting in the office of 
Statistician Kenny. ; 

A. M. Frost, district agent at Selma, 
was in Fresno for the District Fair. 

C. M. McCardle, district agent at 
Dinuba, paid the Fresno office a visit 
during the month. 

C. M. Blackman, district agent at 
Sanger, was in the Fresno office dur- 
ing the month. 

W. E. Lee, representative of the 
Westinghouse Company in this terri- 
tory, returned to Fresno the middle of 
the month, after an enjoyable vacation 
which was spent in a tour of the state. 

When S. E. Deitrich, electrical su- 
perintendent of the Fresno district, 
left September 11 for the east on a 
one month’s vacation, he kept his plans 
closely to himself and not until the 
news leaked out into the office Wed- 
nesday, October 7, that he had fallen 
victim to Cupid's dart, was it known 
that matrimony had its part in the east- 
ern sojourn. At Bloomington, Illinois 
on that date Mr. Deitrich was united 
in marriage to Miss Louella Gaddie, 
the wedding being the culmination of 
a long friendship between the two. 
Mr. Deitrich and his bride returned to 
Fresno shortly after the middle of the 
month and were given a royal welcome 
by their local friends. 
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Miss Grace Scott left the first of the 
month on her vacation, which was en- 
joyed in San Francisco. 

N. E. McCabe enjoyed his vacation 

during the month and took advantage 
of his time off duty to do gardening 
and other stunts bereficial to his home 
place. 
A. B. Carpenter and Mrs. Carpenter 
spent two weeks in San Francisco dur- 
ing the month. It was Mr. Carpenter’s 
annual vacation and, as was to be ex- 
pected, he went some place where he 
could see a couple of baseball teams in 
action. 

Miss E. Pearl Ellithorpe, stenogra- 
pher for Assistant Manager A. Emory 
Wishon, enjoyed her vacation during 
the month of October and while she 
was absent, Miss Helen Eby attended 
to her duties in the office. 

Miss Nina G. Hickman had a very 
enjoyable vacation, returning the first 
of the month from a two weeks’ stay 
in San Francisco. 

W. R. R. Porter of the consumers’ 
department, returned to work the first 
of the month, after an enforced absence 
on account of serious illness. He has 
entirely recovered and now feels and 
looks better than before his indispo- 
sition. 

New operations on the coast districts 
and line operations in the southern dis- 
tricts kept General Superintendent, E. 
A. Quinn, out of his office the greater 
part of the month. 

“Lucky” Baldwin was one of the for- 
tunates to get two weeks off duty in 
October and he had a good time in loaf- 
ing around town and showing up oc- 
casionally at the office with his good 
clothes on. 

Traveling Auditor, E. S. Erwin, re- 
turned from an extended trip over the 
coast counties districts about the mid- 
dle of the month and remained in the 
central office for a short time before 
again making a road trip. 
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Auditor D. M. Speed made a trip to 
Los Banos during the month on busi- 
ness in connection with his department 
in that district. 

J. H. Carr of the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company, and Mrs. Carr, made 
a trip to Bakersfield during the month. 

General Manager A. A. G. Wishon 
and Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon, made a business trip 
to San Francisco during the month. 


Mrs. Roy Lear (Geneva Barrett) 
was a visitor in the Fresno office dut 
ing the month from her home in Selma. 

Charlie Tanner spent several weeks 
in the stores department, doing ware- 
house duty owing to a lapse of opera- 
tions in his department, but has since 
been returned to the coast to attend 
the treating plant. 

Construction foreman, W. R. Steb- 
bins, was down from the McCabe 


Mark Webster and Harry Bell, tg the war news in a German newspaper 
Re 


Bauwens. 


This photograph was taken by 
the lens. 


Stirling Peart of the Pleasant Val- 
ley Farm, was in Fresno during fair 
week to view the stock exhibits and 
talk shop with the visiting exhibitors. 


Neil Barton and George Bauwens, 
who have been in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict for several months past, motored 
to Fresno early in the month in Mr. 
Barton’s automobile, having finished 
the jobs they were assigned in the 
mountain district. Mr. Bauwens is 
now in Bakersfield and other southern 
districts in connection with operation 
work. 


to George 


Bauwens by the use of a timing device attached to 


camp in the Crane Valley district for 
a short stay during the month. 

Much sympathy has gone out to F. 
V. Boller, district agent at Coalinga, 
owing to the death of his father in Por- 
terville during the month. The elder 
Boller was one of the best known and 
most highly respected residens of Tu- 
lare County. 


Allie Becker, formerly connected 
with the meter department, is now 
connected with the consumers’ depart- 
ment with headquarters in the main 
office . 
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Construction Foreman, Mark Web- 
seter, returned from the coast the first 
oí the month, where he superintended 
several installatios of new apparatus, 
and is now at work on similar jobs in 
the valley districts. 

West Sullivan, who for a number of 
years past has been employed by the 
company in the pole treating depart- 
ment, is again back on the pay roll, and 
is now in the stores department in the 
Fresno office. 


Raleigh Casad, district agent at Merced, re- 
cently made a trip to the Yosemite Valley and 
vicinity. A porcupine fell victim to his unerring 
aim and Raleigh is shown in the picture exhibit- 
ing his game for the benefit of those who might 
be inclined to doubt the story. 


Chief Inspector, J. M. Buswell, made 
a trip to the Kings River and Piedra 
substations, after which he went to the 
coast counties district for an inspection 
of apparatus in that locality. 

W. A. McDougall, operator at the 
Famosa substation, was in Fresno dur- 
ing the month on his vacation, and at- 
tended the automobile races at the dis- 
trict fair. 
his vacation during the month to par- 
of the storeroom, took advantage of 
his vacation during the month ta par- 
ticipate in his wedding ceremony. At 
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the parish house of St. John’s Catholic 
Church in the presence of only imme- 
diate relatives, Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 6, he claimed for his bride Miss 
Lulu McFarland. After the ceremony, 
the wedding party returned to the 
home of the bride’s parents, where a 
wedding dinner was served. The 
bridal couple left on a late train for a 
two-weeks’ sojourn in San Francisco 
and other northern points of interest. 
Upon their return they went to house- 
keeping in a cozy little bungalow on 
Roosevelt avenue. The young people 
are well known in Fresno and have 
many friends, who showered them with 
the best of wishes. 

Relief Operator P. C. McCorkle, put 
in time during the month at Famosa, 
relieving Operator McDougall and at 
Midway, where he relieved Operator 
A. G. Carpenter. 

James W. Stokes, district agent at 
Corcoran, was in Fresno during the 
month on business with the central 
office. 

Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, made a trip to the Fresno 
office during the month. 

Fred A. Muston, district agent at 
Lemoore, enjoyed his vacation during 
the month and during his absence his 
district was looked after by F. K. 
Jones of Lemoore, who was formerly 
in the employ of the company as district 
agent at that place. 

Luke Glavinovich, who was injured 
by falling from a pole last month, 1s 
now able to be about with the aid of 
crutches. He has returned from Ker- 
man, where he went to recover from 
the effects of his injury. 

Substation Foreman, W. H McKen- 
zie was in San Francisco during the 
month to meet his brother, who is a 
petty officer on one of Uncle Sam’s 
fighting ships, which had just returned 
from a deep water cruise. Mc’s duties 
have called him to Strathmore several 
times since his return. 

The six bachelor ladies of the office, 
who are living in a comfortable little 
cottage at 1015 O street, not to be out- 
done by their comrades in the Bakers- 
field district, who have a K. V. A. Club, 
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are to name their organization the K. 
W. Club. The membership is com- 
prised of Chief Dispatcher Moore, Dis- 
patchers Dunkle and Denny, O. A. 
Ambrose, Babe Walthall and Fetterly. 
They are very comfortably situated. 

Superintendent of Operation E. J. 
Crawford did the honors for Sam Diet- 
rich by passing the cigars around the 
office on the occasion of the latter’s 
marriage. 

Miss Lorena Babcock has resigned 
her position with the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company and W. R. Faxon of 
the purchasing department has been 
assigned to fill the vacancy. 

R. Casad, district agent at Merced, 
made a trip to the Hornitos mining 
district during the month to investigate 
prospective new business in that terri- 
tory. 

Babe Walthall went to the Dinuba 
district during the month to check over 
estimates in that locality. 

Bill Lighty of Dinuba, who is the 
right hand man of Larry Jones, made 
an eastern trip, which took him as far 
back as Chicago, during the month. 

Auditor D. M. Speed went to Cor- 
coran the middle of the month. 

T. H. Dick, formerly chief clerk on 
the Tule river and Power House, No. 
2 jobs, returned to the Fresno office 
after the cessation of work at the last 
named plant, and after several weeks’ 
work in the central office, left for a 
trip to the southern part of the state. 

The stork paid the household of Mark 
Webster a visit the middle of the 
month and left a bouncing baby boy. 
Mark Jr. and his mother are getting 
along splendidly. Needless to say, 
Mark is overjoyed that the stork dealt 
out a boy. 

R. F. Dunkle returned about the 
middle of the month from a several 
weeks’ trip to his former home in Mis- 
souri. 


Bakersfield. 


General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon paid the Bakersfield district a 
visit the middle of the month. 

Collector Goodrich took his vacation 


this month and enjoyed a well earned 
rest. 

C. Hughett is again at his desk, after 
the annual vacation. 

A. B. Simpson was absent from the 
office several days during the month 
on account of illness. 

Miss Jo. Purcell, chief telephone 
operator in the Fresno office, was in 
Bakersfield last month while enjoying 
her annual vacation and paid the Bak- 
ersfield office a call, thus becoming 
acquainted with the working force at 
this end of the line. 

Miss Jessie Cretsinger of the stores 
department, spent a few days in Los 
Angeles during the month. 


W. McDougall, operator at the Fa- 
mosa substation, was in Bakersfield for 
a brief stay during the month. 


Loading one of the monster transformers at the 
Bakersfield steam plant. Fred Blakeslee is in 
the ecnter with Andy Furman on his left and 
Henry Stegleman on his right. 
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Judge Murray Bourne was welcomed 
in the Bakersfield office during the 
month while summoned on matters 
pending in the local courts. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was in the city for several 
days in connection with the hearing 
held by the state railroad commission. 

©. A. Ambrose has returned to the 
central office in Fresno, after having 
spent several weeks in Bakersfield in 
connection with appraisal work. Mr. 
Hort, who assisted him in this work, 
has been retained in the Bakersfield 
office on ledger work. 


Gordon Slater is preparing for an 
active duck hunting season by the con- 
struction of a row boat on the shores of 
Buena Vista Lake. His friends are 
hoping for good luck. 

D. L. Wishon, engineer in charge of 
construction work in the Crane Valley 
district, was in Bakersfield during the 
month. 

The “K. V. A.’s,” the social organi- 
zation of the Bakersfield office, an- 
nounced October 24 as the date for the 
holding of their first affair of the sea- 
son. Invitations were issued for a 


dancing party. 


Dave Ogle of the Bakersfield district, enjoyed his vacation hunting deer and very thoughtfully 


used his camera to good advantage as well as his gun. 


He knew that he would have to exhibit some 


peoos before his comrades in the southern office would believe his stories of big game killed, and 


e believes that the above picture should be sufficient substantiation. 


They would, Dave, if we 


knew positively you were on the working end of the gun that did the execution. 


Miss Eva Smith, after having been 
connected with the local office for the 
past fifteen years, resigned and left the 
employ of the company the first of Oc- 
tober. Miss Smith enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having the longest term of serv- 
ice to her credit of any of the feminine 
employes of the company. She was a 
veteran in the employ of the Power 
Transit and Light Company, when the 
company was purchased by the San 
Joaquin. Her associates in the local 
office regret exceedingly that her pres- 
ence is no longer to be enjoyed in the 
office. 


ogle 


M. Nugent is the latest of the office 
force to join the ranks of machine own- 
ers. It is a Ford. 

Assistant General Manager A. Em- 
ory Wishon, spent several days in Bak- 
ersfield during the month in connection 
with gas tests relating to the local serv- 
ice. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton had a narrow escape from serious 
injury while cranking his machine in 
the Bakersfield garage recently. As is 
the habit of the Ford, the little car 
sometimes starts forward when cranked 
unless the brake is hard set. It did so 
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on this occasion and pushed Mr. Eas- 
ton across the floor of the garage. He 
narrowly missed coming in contact 
with several lengths oí pipe, which 
were protruding from a truck. In 
dodging the same, he wrenched his 
shoulder. The injury was not serious. 

Four I. C. H. trucks were received 
from the Fresno district during the 
month and they made quite a parade 
as they were hauled by the big truck 
from the railroad depot to the com- 


pany’s garage. 
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Bert Ryman of the operating force 
at the steam plant, has resigned from 
the employ of the company. 

J. Aston is the new operator at the 
steam plant, filling the vacancy caused 
by the departure of M. Jameson. 

B. G. Williams of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Company was in Bakers- 
field for several days during the month 
on business connected with the gas 
department. 

Dave Ogle, who recently returned 
from his summer vacation, brought 


Members of the Bakersfield force, watering their horses, while out on an all-day ride and picnic. 


District Agent O. A. Walthall of 
McFarland, attended the Fresno Dis- 
trict Fair. 

A. Y. Meduell and Gordon Gillespie, 
who went to Exeter to make repairs to 
and return the stranded machine of 
District Agent Walthall, had an event- 
ful trip. Numerous punctures delayed 
them several hours on the road. 

Leslie Younglove has retired from 
the operation department and has ac- 
cepted a position on the collections 
force. 

C. C. Dickson, traveling auditor, with 
headquarters in Fresno, was in Bak- 
ersfield during the month. 


home many stories of huge bucks killed 
and he had some photographs to prove 
his assertions. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in the Bakersfield district during 
the month on a trip of inspection over 
the southern end of the territory. 

Members of the office force recently 
enjoyed a horseback ride to Bellevue 
Weir, where the day was spent roast- 
ing weinies and having a good time in 
general. The young ladies in particu- 
lar were not accustomed to such 
strenuous exercise and the following 
Monday proved to be an exceedingly 
“blue” Monday. Those in the party 
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were Miss Jessie Cretsinger, Miss Nel- 
lie Thompson, Miss Thea Altstaetter, 
Miss Catherine Bayse, Miss Bates and 
Messrs Dave Ogle, Arthur Church, 
Blythe Furman, Neal Jacob and Hile- 
man. The party planned another trip 
for later in the month. | 


Coast Counties. 

Jack Wagner, who formerly was an 
engineer in the old Fresno substation, 
has accepted a position as operator in 
the Santa Maria substation. 

Storekeeper D. P. Mason was on the 
coast the first of the month supervising 
the assembling of supplies for the 
building of the Lompoc extension. He 
was accompanied by Charley Tanner, 
who after treating poles, will keep time 
and do other clerical work in connec- 
tion with the local end of the estimate. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow Jr., who 
has been on the coast for several 
months, after completing right of way 
work in connection with the Lompoc 
extension, expects to return to the val- 
ley districts some time this month. 

Charles L. Easton, electrical super- 
intendent of the Bakersfield district, 
was on the coast during the month to 
visit his brother, Fletcher A. Easton, 
and to spend a few days with their pa- 
rents, who are here from Selma. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was on the coast for more than a week, 
during the month making preparations 
for the building of the Lompoc line. 

W. C. Ranney, operator at the San 
Miguel substation, was called to Selma 
during the month, on account of the 
serious illness of his mother. She has 
improved and he has since returned to 
his position. C. B. Claypool filled the 
post of operator during his absence. 


Crane Valley District. 


Charlie Rawlings of the stores de- 
partment, spent several days in the 
Crane Valley district during the month, 
checking over supplies. 

G. A. Greenwood, operator at the 
San Joaquin power house, enjoyed his 
vacation during the month. 

Power House Superintendent Elmer 
Gates made a trip over Brown’s Ditch 


Google 


during the month to get this waterway 
ready for winter operation. 


The Magazine regrets that a mistake 
was made in the last issue in giving 
credit for the very excellent picture of 
Power House, No. 3. The picture was 
the result of the photographic art of 
Operator Longtin of the San Joaquin 
power house, and not Mose McElligott, 
as was erroneously stated. Mr. Long- 
tin has taken some beautiful views dur- 
ing his residence in Crane Valley and 
the Magazine hopes to be able to pub- 
lish some more of his work in the fu- 
ture. 


Among the visitors to the Crane Val- 
ley district during the month were Stat- 
istician G. R. Kenny and Arthur R. 
Kelley and their wives. 

Stream Guager A. J. McKellow has 
been engaged several weeks past in set- 
ting up his snow guages for the winter 
season. 

William Stranahan, civil engineer, 
was in the district during the month. 

Friday, October 15, the company 
headquarters at the San Joaquin plant, 
was the occasion of the most enjoyable 
social gathering the employees in the 
Crane Valley district have yet parti- 
cipated in. It was the birthday of 
Power House Superintendent Elmer 
Gates, and as Operator Ed Schuylander 
was to observe a similar anniversary a 
few days later, the wives of the popular 
two men got their heads together and 
planned a big dinner party to jointly 
celebrate the occasion. Mrs. Gates and 
Mrs. Schuylander, assisted by the other 
power company ladies, prepared a 
wonderful turkey dinner with all the 
trimmings that go with it. They sent 
to Fresno for bon bons and decorations 
and when the guests were seated, the 
table was a sight to behold. Anyone 
who has ever had the opportunity of 
stopping at Power House No. 1 well 
knows something of the genuine hos- 
pitality and good feeling that abounds 
at these headquarters, so it would be 
superfluous to say that the dinner was 
enjoyed to the utmost. This was the 
first time that all of the power house 
people, excepting those who were on 
duty at the time, have met in a big 
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Reports from the mountains are to the effect that bears are numerous this ° sed and that it is 
e 


no uncommon sight to see them while traveling along the mountain roads. 


above picture, 


which was contributed by George Bauwens, shows a couple of nice looking monarchs of the forest, 
at the site of an abandoned construction camp, n>sing through the debris in the search of some tooth- 


some delicacy. 


affair of this kind, and everybody made 
the best of the chance to express the 
pleasure that it offorded them. The 
guests oí honor were warmly congrat- 
ulated, and their thoughtíul wives, 
whose entertaining and culinary abil- 
ity was responsible for the success of 
the evening, came in for the genuine 
thanks of all. 

Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Gates, Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Schuy- 
lander, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Windslow, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Leavy, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Houser, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Yan- 
cey, Mrs. B. W. Gates, Mrs. P. R. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs Clement, Mrs. George 
Greenwood, Mrs. H. C. Keltie, Will 
Gates, Charlie Rawlings and Master 
Charles Gates, Messrs. Greenwood, 
Wiley, Kennedy and Keltie could not 
attend, being on duty on that occasion. 


With the Street Car Boys. 

Motorman J. Cummings and Con- 
ductors A. Brower and Harry Clark, 
spent a pleasant vacation at Democrat 
Springs and vicinity. 

“Old Man” Nelson relieved In- 
spector Arnold, while the latter was en- 
joying his vacation, and kept things 
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moving in the customary manner. 

Night Foreman Ruggles returned 
the middle of the month from an en- 
joyable vacation spent with his father 
at San Pedro. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer and family 
enjoyed a month’s vacation in the 
northern part of the state. On their 
return home, they stopped off at Rich- 
mond to visit with relatives there. 

Conductor Andrews acted as night 
barn foreman during the absence of 
Mr. Ruggles. 

Conductor Gunning was confined to 
his home for two weeks on account of 
illness. 

Conductor Clyde Cummings enjoyed 
his vacation of two weeks between the 
beaches and the springs. Although he 
is from Atlanta, Georgia, he saw things 
on this trip he had never seen before. 

Miss Edith Parker, the obliging re- 
ceiving clerk, spent her two weeks’ va- 
cation at home. She put in the time 
sewing and the boys are wondering if 
good wishes will soon be in order. 

Conductor Hill was on the sick list 
for ten days. 

Motorman Buckner has recovered 
from a short siege of illness. 
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